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Cottage Hospitals, 


HE first attempt to 
establish a 
hospital was made at 
Cranley (by some spelt | 
Cranleigh) in 1859, and | 
we lost no time in | 


| 


bringing it under the | 


our readers. Since | 
then many others have | 


teen in fall work and | 
no lessthan sixty-seven | 


great many more are 
needed throughout the 
country. It has been | 
calculated, on satisfac- | 
tory data, that to sup- | 
§ ply the proper amount | 
of hospital accommoda- | 
tion in rural districts, 
—setting aside London | 
and the six principal 
cities, — one bed to 
every thousand inhabi- 
tants is the requisite | 
proportion. Taking 
Mr. Swete’s statistics | 
as the basis of the calculation, it appears that 
there are (or were a year or two ago) no less 
than nine millions of people in Great Britain 
unprovided with hospital accommodation. To 
meet this state of things 9,000 more beds are 
required ; and allowing six beds, on an average, 


greater than in the London hospitals, where the are made as far as possible self-supporting, after 
most eminent and experienced surgeons of the they are once established, by weekly payments 


we are not inclined to accept it as anything 


case in a London hospital by comparison with 
the time requisite for just such a case in a 
cottage hospital. Of course much depends on | 
stamina, and on other conditions ; but something 
like reliable statistics, we thirk, might be ascer- | 








cottage 


favourable notice of 


tained on so material and important a point to | 
the poor head of a family. The assertion that | 
as many deaths in proportion occur in cottage 
hospitals, with some half-dozen patients in each, 


as in the London hospitals,—for that is what the 


ostensible recommendation, to which we have 
alluded, of cottage hospitals by comparison with 
London hospitals comes to,—we are by no means 
inclined to rest satisfied with in the face of the 
following declaration—not as to cases in cottage 
hospitals certainly, but as to those in cottage 





like all that can be said in favour of cottage | 
hospitals. Even were no larger proportion of | the part of the patients themselves was 131/.,— 
cures effected in them than in London hospitals, ;an example of independence to our London 
& most important question to the poor man_ 
remains to be investigated, namely, how long | There should be a cottage hospital in every 
time on an average it will take to cure any given | 


day are engaged. This itself is much to say, but ‘from the patients or their friends, who, under 


carefal supervision, are also allowed to provide 
food, &c. In this case the sum contributed on 


artisans and others of the poorer classes. 


village, ten miles distant from a town or county 
hospital. 

With regard to the expense of fitting up an hos- 
pital for six beds, Mr. Napper, whose experience 
in the matter, at Cranley, gives great weight 
to his opinion, places the cost at 701. The 
cost of fitting up each bed he places at 9!, 
78. 5d.= 561. 7s., leaving about 131. for a kitchen- 


| range, dresser, bath, clock, an easy-chair, table, 
&c.; but in the estimate no mention is made 


of crockery, cooking utensils, and some other 
minor articles. Dr. Waring estimates the cost 
of furnishing at 801. This sum, added to 201. 
for repairs, will give a total of 100/. With 


‘this amount in hand (raised by private dona- 


tions, sermons, bazaars, or otherwise), any one 
would be fully justified in at once establishing a 





neither, nor indeed in London hospitals with | 
certain exceptions: they are cases of child-birth | 


difference of mortality in these respectively is 
enormous, and we cannot think that as between 
cottage hospitals and town or county hospitals | 
in other cases such a difference can be all.at once | 
reduced to nil. Sir James Y. Simpson, one of | 
the highest authorities in the kingdom on sucha | 
subject as that of which he writes, says, in a) 
letter to the Times on “ Hospital Reform” :— 


“In my address to the Public Health Section of the late 
Social Science Congress at Belfast I stated, as the result of 
Dr. Leon Le Fort’s semi-official investigations, that, out 
of 934,781 parturient women delivered at their own poor 
and often very wretched homes, 4,405 died, or 1 in every 
212; while out of 888,512 delivered in maternity hospitals, 
where every kind of professional care and comfort was be- 
stowed upon them, 30,394 died, or 1 in every 29. 

These statistics apply to hospital practice as compared 
with dispensary or home practice among the same class of | 
women in the leading cities and medical schools of Europe. 
To the general law of the excessive mortality of hospital as | 
compared with home practice, London is no exception, I 
find from the statistics published by Dr. Barnes that out 
of 4,000 women couthana in the four chief maternity hospi- 
tals of London, 142 died, or 1 in every 28; while out of 
18,383 confined at their own homes as dispensary or out- | 
patients in connexion with the hospitals of St. Thomas and | 
Gay, 53 died, or 1 in every 346.” 


been established, and |and other homes, to which the nearest thing is | cottage hospital of six beds (inclusive of one for 
in seven years, or = |a cottage hospital. The cases referred to are not | the nurse), in any district with 5,000 inhabitants 
1866, there were six- | such as are casually treated in cottage hospitals | placed beyond ready access to another hospital. 


Cottages, of course, can often or generally be 
had for the purpose ready built, at rents of 12/., 


in course of establish- in cottage and other homes on the one hand, and as at East Grinstead, where Dr. Rogers pre- 
ment. Nevertheless,a in town maternity hospitals on the other. The | sides, to 161., as at Tewkesbury; but it is not 


considered advisable to exceed the latter sum 
except under special circumstances. One great 
fear which those experienced in the working 
of cottage hospitals have is, that the system 
may be elaborated into some costly or pon- 
derous arrangements which would diminish 
the chances both of the multiplication of such 
hospitals, and of effecting all the good of which 
the more primitive and economical system is 
capable. The subject of fever cases has been 
considered, but it has been thought better to ex- 
clude these, and to rent temporarily a separate 
cottage for any special occasion of the kind. 


| Memorial cottage hospitals are not a bad idea 


if the limits be not extended, and the purposes 
be confined simply to the cure of such cases 
as those undertaken at present in cottage 
hospitals. 

When the erection of a cottage hospital is 
contemplated, the best plan is to place the 
matter in the hands of a respectable local 


to each hospital, there is scope and necessity | That something aleailor mesca ee in any | architect, with instructions to conform as nearly 
for 1,500 cottage hospitals, scattered throughout | tensive enough statistical comparison of the | 4, possible to the character of the neighbouring 


the country, to meet the demand. 

The advantages of cottage hospitals in villages 
and even towns are many. Besides those which 
affect the patients themselves, of which we will 
hereafter speak, there are other benefits which 
ought not to be lost sight of. Country surgeons 
and physicians are too often obliged to send off 
their poorer patients to some county hospital 
where they and their cases are lost sight of 
either partially or entirely, and valuable experi- 
ence is thus lost to country surgeonsand physicians 
which they might bring to bear upon any 
class. It is thus decidedly for the interest of 
the well-to-do classes in villages and small towns 
to support any movement for the establishment 
of a cottage hospital where it may be requisite 
in their own immediate district. The bringing 
of patients near the local surgeons and physicians 
where cottage hospitals are conveniently situated, 
is an important point too. As regards the pa- 
tients themselves the advantages are various. It 
cannot but be promotive of cure in many cases 
where patients are not saddened by isolation 
from every relative or friend in a town or county 
hospital, even were their position equally favour- 
able otherwise to their restoration to health ; 
but of this there is good reason to doubt. We 
find it stated by some authorities that the pro- 
portion of deaths in cottage hospitals is no 


| general mortality in London hospitals on the | 


one hand, and cottage hospitals on the other, we | 
have no doubt. 

Considering the good they do, cottage hos- | 
pitals are most economical and easily supported | 
establishments. Inan account of them by Dr. | 
Andrew Wynter, in Good Words, for May, 1866, 
he gives the following statement of the receipts 
and expenditure at the Cranley Cottage Hospital 
during four years, from 1859 to 1863, for 100 
patients :— 





Receipts. 

Donations and subscriptions ............ £542 5 5 
From patients ......scccceceesesseneesesscceees 131 4 6 

£673 911 

Expenditure. 

For patients, salaries, wine, beer, &c. £411 5 5 
Insurance, printing, EC. ......essee 3417 5 
Repairs and improvements ............++ 7311 4 
Furniture ........ccseseree peccesccoscccscssoses - 9211 4 

£612 12 6 


If we divide the total expenditure by four, we 
find that the annual cost, including furniture 
and repairs, was but little more than 1501. per 
annum; and, indeed, that the cost of the patients 
but little exceeded 1001. for the treatment of 
twenty-five patients, or 51. as the total cost of 
each case. This cost is not all paid by subscrip- 


cottages, striving, however, for as much air and 
light as practicable. The rooms required, 
according to Dr. Waring,* are,— 


“Upstairs: 1, men’s ward for three beds ; 2, 8 women’s 
ward for two beds; 3, a small Ward, with one bed, fora 
ease requiring separation ; 4, a nurse’s bed-room; 5, an 
| operating room (lighted from above), to contain the 
| medical and surgical stores ; and 6, a bath-room. On the 

ground-floor: 7, kitchen; 8, scullery; 9, sitting-room ; 
| 10, store-room and larder; and 11, water-closet. In ad- 


dition to these, there should be a small mortuary chamber 
with a skylight, and sheds or cellars for coal and wood. 
Such a building, he adds, I am informed by those capable 
of judging, should cost about 400/. ; but this would differ 
according to the price of materials, which varies much in 
different localities.” 

The surroundings of cottage hospitals, 
drainage, &c., ought to be carefully looked to. 

A proposal was made last year by Mr. Horace 
Swete to establish a National Cottage Hospital 
Association. He considered that such an asso- 
ciation would be of value—1, in starting new 
cottage hospitals; 2, in framing a general 
scheme of rules for their more effectual opera- 
tion; 3, in diffasing through their means @ 
sound knowledge of sick nursing and sick 
cookery ; 4, in helping, by a central fand, poorer 
districts to commence cottage hospitals; 5, in 
arranging meetings of cottage hospital medical 
officers annually, for the discussion of matters 








* Cottage Hospitals. By E. J, Waring, M.D. Church- 





tion or donation: on the contrary, the hospitals 





hill & Sons, 18967. 
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connected with this class of institutions; 6, in 
undertaking the arrangement of questions 
affecting poor law unions, &c.; 7, in pablishing 
& quarterly paper with information as to the 
progress and working of the system; and 8, in 
furnishing plans for building, and other such | 
information as might be required." 








ON THE UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE 
BY IRRIGATION, 


Introductory. 


Tue records of all countries which, in the 
history of the world, have arrived at any pro- | 
minent degree of civilization, bear witness to. 
the important consideration which has ever been 
bestowed upon the subject of the drainage of 
cities. A comprehensive digest of these ancient 
records, such as has yet to be written, would, | 


- 


indeed, form a most valuable addition to what is | 
already known on a subject so fall of interest, | 
and concerning which there is such a diversity 
of opinion. As populations increased, and a cer- 
tain degree of refinement became a necessity, the 
rode and primitive habits incident to savage life 
were cast aside for the systematic purging of 
t communities of the accumulations of 
residue and filth which mark the gregarious con- 
dition of man. Hence originated that im- 
portant branch of modern science,—hydraulic 
engineering. 
Much as we are apt to pride ourselves on the 
development of the infinite resources of our | 





modern civilization, it cannot be doubted that | 
even our most advanced hydraulic works must 

ield in solid grandeur of design and execution, 
if not in scientific perfectioa, to many whose 
ancient splendour may still be traced through 
all the ravages of time. When we compare the 
precarious water-supply of modern London, esti- 
mated by Mr. Bazalgette at 5 cubic feet, or 31:25 
gallons per head per diem, and by Messrs. 
Hoffman & Witt at 7 cubic feet, or 43°75 gallons 
per diem,” with the supply of ancient Rome under 
the Emperor Nerva, which is recorded in a} 
treatise by his inspector of aqueducts, at 50 
cubic feet, or 312 gallons per head per diem, it 
is difficult to overrate the advantages of the 
Roman in this respect. 

Where, also, the supply of the pure element 
was 80 prodigious, there was equal provision for 
its drainage after being rendered subservient 
to the uses of man; so thatit is not too much to 
say that in spacious magnificence the cloace or 
sewers of imperial Rome have never been sur- 
passed. In other countries of antiquity—Greece, 
Egypt, India, and Assyria, as well as throughout 
the whole of those nations of Southern Earope 
assembled under the imperial domination—we 
have similar instences of the high estimation in 
which water supply and drainage were held. 
That which, in a sparse and scattered popula- 
tion, and under the rudest periods of the human 
intellect, was not deemed, nor was in reality, a 
nuisance, became, by the concentration of people 
in cities, with their multiplied wants, a matter 
which thrusting itself upon the public attention, 
could no longer remain in harmless obscurity, 
but loudly called for proper treatment. It is 
true we have no authentic instance of the appli- 
cation of sewage to the soil on a scale approach- 
ing to that upon which it is now proposed to 
deal with this commodity; nor, perhaps, would 
there be the need of such a measure under the | 








| be more so. 


and drainage waters would not be attended by 
any such disastrous resalts as occur in the pre- 
seut age. What was passed into the broad 
streams upon whose banks all large cities of 
antiquity were built, mingled with their strong 
currents, and was swept so rapidly down to the 
sea that time was not allowed for decomposition. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that, 
although the ancients were by no means, 43 18 
often erroneously stated, ignorant of the princi- 


| ples of hydraulics and hydrostatics, yet a know. 


ledge of the natural laws of fluids, unaccompa- 
nied by the resources of modern invention in 
mechanical appliances, would in many cases 
form an insuperable drawback. Had the engi- 
neers of ancient Rome commanded the agency 
of so powerful an auxiliary as the steam-engine, 
or could they have obtained cast-iron pipes 
capable of resisting the pressure of a column of 
water of indefinite height, doubtless they might 
have solved many a problem which has puzzled 
later ages, and have dispensed with those 


stupendous arched aqueducts which are at once | 
the envy and the theme of criticism of their | 


modern successors. 

But althongh the drainage waters of towns 
may not have been turned to accovnt for agri- 
cultural purposes, yet from time immemorial 
water-irrigation,—its kindred science,—has been 
practised in all warm countries which have 
attained any degree of advancement in the til- 
lage of the soil, and it may reasonably be asked 
why, if pure water alone be beneficial to the 
land, water containing the undoubted elements 
essential to the growth of vegetation should not 
Before, however, we enter into an 
inquiry as to the effect of sewage applied to 
soils, it will not be irrelevant to take a brief 
view of those causes which in this country have 
led, we may say so suddenly, to the eminent 
importance of this subject ; from which we may 
perhaps see that, despite our ingenuity in 
striving after cleanliness, we have as yet merely 
succeeded in shifting the locality of the disease, 
without in any degree eradicating it from the 
constitution ; or as some hold, that in efforts to 
rid our habitations of their necessary refuse with 


| as little delay as possible, we have converted a 


transitory sore into a fixed and dangerous ulcer 
of the gravest kind. 


Town Drainage with reference to Water Supply. 


That “cleanliness is next to godliness” is a/| 


saying for which we have very high and ancient 
authority, and if we consult the records of re- 
ligious ordinances from the earliest ages we find 
that in the performance of sacred rites frequent 
ablutions form a never-failing ingredient. In 
Holy Writ we are told that such ablutions were 
strictly enjoined under grave penalties, and the 
washing of feet was an invariable act of hospi- 
tality towards the wearied traveller. It is true 
that the climate in some degree necessitated a 
certain standard of cleanliness, more especially 
as touching the curse of leprosy; and that the 
Hebrew of colder countries has not always been 
distinguished for his impartial observance of 
this duty ; but, nevertheless, the very existence 
of such ordinances appears to point out the fact 
that uncleanliness of the body was deemed un- 
holy and incompatible with devoutness of the 
soul. In all Mahometan and Oriental countries 
these rites are held in the highest respect, and 
the neglect of them, which travellers occasion- 


ally notice, arises chiefly from the scarcity of | 
the precious liquid under a burning sun. In our | 


and what was sent through the miserably incom. 
plete systems of drainage then extant was in fact 
little else than the household drainage and a 
portion of the rainfall. So slight an admixture 
of sewage in the large volumes of our rivers 
was therefore comparatively harmless; and up 
to a very recent period their waters, with a few 
exceptions, such as in the clothing districts of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, were clear and pure, 
and abounded in fish. 

But when the refinements of modern civiliza. 
tion caused the erection of waterclosets, and 
were supplemented by an increased water-supply 
to the towns; when new and complete systems 
of main drainage were adopted, by means of 
which masses of filth, which before had been 
allowed to stagnate and rot under the noses of 
the inhabitants, until hoisted into the farmer’s 
wagon, were swept down into the nearest water- 
course, then the attention of the public became 
drawn to the baneful results of river pollution. 

The defiling of the great source of our water. 
supply is indeed the price we pay for the aboli- 
| tion of the pestilent dung-heaps, reeking gutters, 
‘and other uncouth and unsavoury practices of 
| our ancestors, such as in Smollett’s time were to 
| be found in Edinburgh, and which would shock 
the nice manners of the present day. Cesspools 
were at first instituted, and in many towns it 
was made a punishable offence to allow water- 
closets to drain into the sewers. It was not 
long, however, before the authorities discovered 
that, in avoiding Scylla, they had lighted upon 
Charybdis ; and with improved sewerage it was 
found better to suffer faecal matter to pass into 
the drains and go into the rivers, than to harbour 
in the vicinity of each dwelling the ever-accu- 
mulating abominations of the cesspool, which 
were enough to poison the water of every well 
in their neighbourhood, and breed a pestilence 
in the land. Speaking on this subject, Mr. Raw- 
linson, principal inspector in the Local Govern- 
ment Act Office, says:—“ The most dangerous 
condition for a cesspool is for it to be covered ; 
if you are to have cesspools, the safest plan is to 
take the top off, and let the gas be constantly 
diluting. In Paris, cesspoola are constructed 
under the superintendence of the authorities, 
who profess to make them water-tight by her- 
metically sealing them. This is a fallacy, as the 
gas escapes at the joints.”' 

The failure of cesspools to meet the sanitary 
requirements of a town, has mitigated the pro- 
| hibition clauses in Corporation Acts, and the dis- 
charge of water-closet refuse into the sewers has 
become wellnigh universal, The influx of so enor- 
mous a volume of organic matter, rendered doubly 
pernicious by the immense increase of manufac.« 
tures, and the numberless river-weirs, which in 
dry weather divide them into long, stagnant 
reaches, has had its due effect on our rivers ; so 
that in all our populons districts their one-time 
pure waters have been converted into so many 
masses of unsightly sewage, whose sight and smell 
are offensive, and whose effect is to breed subtle 
and dangerous epidemics. 

Lest, however, there should be any misunder- 
standing in the minds of the reader as to the 
just proportion of the effect of manufactures 
upon river waters, it must not be omitted to 
state, that although positively the effect of all 
foreign and discolouring matter is to deduct 
from their wholesomeness, yet relatively it may 
be otherwise; as when a certain kind of pollu- 
tion may be neutralised by the introduction of 
polluting matter of a certain other kind, which 








ancient condition of things; for, when we con- | 0W Country, as in all modern nations, it is only | is undoubtedly the case in regard to the infusion 
sider the almost unbounded dilution of sewage, | Of late years that a frequent use of water has | of the acid refuse of dye-works amongst currents 


where a daily bath was indulged in by every 


‘become at all tolerated, and even yet the great | polluted by town sewage and other animal re- 


member of the community, gentle or simple ; | ™asses of the population of Christendom are far | fuse. The statement of the Rivers Pollution 
where the very beggar had at his service baths | behind the followers of the Prophet in this | Commissioners, in their report on the Aire and 
of such extraordinary magnificence that modern | Tegard, and are not untruthfully described as | Calder rivers, vol. i., page 14, sets this matter in 
Europe can, by comparison, form no adequate | the “great unwashed.” So advanced, indeed, | # clear light :— 


conception of them; when we recollect that | 
water-closets were unknown, and that the more 
solid and offensive parts of sewage were con- | 
veyed aud distributed over the land,—it may | 
readily be conceived that the blending of riverine | 


} 
as , ed Pe 


1 The experiment made by the Marchionees of Ailes- 
bury in establishing a cottage hospital at Savernske, near | 
Marlborough, appears to have succeeded admirably. At | 


the annual meeting held under the presidency of the | 
Marquis of Ailesbury, K.G., the report was read by | 
the Rev. J. O. Stephens, honorary secretary to the | 


institution, and the document showed that doring the | 
past year an addition of 144. had been made to the | 
endowment fund. It was also reported that seventy-nine 
cases had been received into the hospital (making u 
nine beds only), forty of which were discharged cured, | 
twenty-eight were relieved, two pronounced incurable, | 
and two fatal. 

* Report on Metropolis Sewage, 1864. Mr. Ellis’s 
evidence: 1744. 


j 


is the Oriental of higher rank, even beyond the 
fastidious cleanliness of the English gentleman, 
that in his ablutions running water alone will 
serve his purpose. 

Until nearly two centuries and a half ago 
there was no regular supply of water to the 
metropolis, and the construction of the New 
River works, by Sir Hugh Myddeltor, was con- 
sidered a prodigy of human skill. Since then 
there have been snndry additions made from 
time to time by way of auxiliary supply; but 
until a period within the recollection of the pre- 
sent generation there was no marked alteration 


|in the water supplies of our towns. The use of 
' 


the bath was a Juxury, and as such, unknown to 
nineteen-twentieths of the population; water- 
closets were still in futurity ; manufactures by 


| steam-power had but arisen from their infancy ; | 


| “*The dark and foul appearance of the Wet Ridin 
| rivers is mainly due to insoluble dye-matter dischar 
| from the works; but dye refuse in general, though in 
| this sense highly objectionable, really tends, to a eon- 
sicerable extent, by the disinfecting action of the mineral 
| ingredients and acid it contains, to neutralise the corrup- 
tion of town sewage. Where, on the other hand, this 
dye refuse is not discharged in sufficient quantity, that 
offensive matter deposited on the beds and banks of the 
streams, becomes, in dry weather, putrid and stinking.” 
in many parts of the West Riding clothing 
districts, where large and increasing towns are 
situated on the banks of comparatively small 
streams, recourse is had to reservoirs. Periodi- 
cally, once a week, or once a month, these are 
flashed out, generally on a Saturday afternoon, 
| and the whole of the deposit of “sludge” and 
| Tefuse is sent down the stream. During these 








1 Rep. Metropolis Sewage, 1864; 4219, 4220. 
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fiushings the water of the stream is defiled to| year they will amount to 547 |b. containing 
such an extent as can hardly be realised by 16-4/b. of nitrogen,—a quantity sufficient to yield 
those who are non-resident. The neighbourhood | the nitrogen of 800 lb. of wheat, rye, or oats, or 


of Bradford, Dewsbary, Batley, and Heckmond- | 
wike, is especially distinguished by this charac- 
teristic. 

How, then, to deal with an evil so gigantic 
and so rapidly increasing, is a matter which has 
naturally attracted the attention of the scientific 
men of the time, and imnumerable remedial 
schemes have been proposed. In order to form 
® correct estimate of the most prominent of 
these, it will be proper to ascertain, as far as | 
possible, what sewage is; what are its con- 
stituents, what its capacities, and what is its 
commercial worth. 





of 900 lb. of barley.' 

The agricultural value of these manurial in- 
gredients has been variously estimated by a host 
of authorities, some of whom base their cal- 
culations on analytical results, some on actual 
experience, and some on a well-digested com- 
bination of the two. These estimates are given 
below ; and, in order that a definite conclusion 
may be found as to the gross value to the nation 
of this important commodity, we prefix the annual 


| quantity of Londow sewage, as estimated by Mr. 


Bazalgette, Captain Galton, and Mr. Ellis :— 


as it is decreasing in quantity, and will be 
exhausted in another generation ; shut our bone- 
manure manufacturers are so bard put to it 
that even the pits of Sebastopol have been 
stealthily disgorged to recruit the impoverished 
soil of this country ;) and if it be an axiom im 
political economy that in all the bare necessities 
of life @ nation should be self-supporting so far 
as within it lies, it is certain that we can 
strike no heavier blow at the foundations of our 
national welfare than by undervaluing a matter 
of so great importance; a policy which, if per- 
sisted in, cannot fail to throw this country, year 
by year, into deeper dependence upon foreign 
nations, which are thus empowered, in any 





Sewage : its Constituents and commercial Value. 


In the earliest stages of the inquiry into the | 
best means of restoring our rivers to their 
pristine purity, the chief source of encourage- | 
ment was the fact that the liquid hitherto wasted 
to the detriment of the public, contained all the 
most valuablo elements of manure, which but 
required to be applied in a proper manner to 
become a permanent source of revenue. In spite | 
of the example of the Edinburgh meadows, 
where for nearly two centuries sewage has been 
profitably utilized, many schemes for merely 
puritying the liquid, without any view to turn- | 
ing the residue to account, have been enter-| 
tained, adopted, and in almost every case 
abandoned, to the neglect of the sounder 
principle of utilisation. 

Perhaps the best definition of sewage in its | 
present application is, the condition of water | 
after it has served all the purposes of mankind, | 
and contains the impurities disgorged by water- | 





closets, kitchens, washhouses, hospitals, tarneries, | per 


slaughterhouses, knackers’ yards, dye-works, and 
manufactories of every description, the washings 
of streets, housetops, &c. That this refuse holds 
in solution the most essential ingredients of 
fertility in the form most adopted to their bene- 
ficial application, is a fact now established in the 
opinions of those who, as chemists, agricul- 
turiete, or engineers, have especially devoted 
their studies to the development of this branch 
of political economy ; the chief exceptions being 
on the part of those who advocate the dry-earth 
system of closets, and those who are interested 
in the production of artificial manures. Bat the 
history of sanitary reform for the past quarter 
of a century shows how slow this truth has been 
in gaining upon those whom it most concerns. 

During that period time, money, and careftl 
research have been abundantly bestowed upon 
experimental dealings with sewage, chiefly in 
pursuit of precipitates, mediums of filtration, 
and similar remedies. But it can be no error to 
state, that notwithstanding the manifold inven- 
tions, which from time to time have been set 
forth, a practical and undoubted remedy of this 
nature bas yet to be produced; on the other 
hand, the practical results of sewage irrigation 
would appear to have placed the theory of utili- 
zation upon a solid basis of fact—an eminence 
which no other remedy has reached. 

Carefal analyses by some of our most eminent 
chemists have shown that town sewage contains 
ammonia, phosphoric acid, potash, and other 
fertilizing ingredients, which, having been eb- 
stracted from the land in the process of agri- 
culture should logically be restored in their 
transmuted form. 

Professor Way, consulting chemist to the 
Roya! Agrienltural Society, says that the average 
of ninety-three analyses of Rugby sewage showed 
74 grains of ammonia to the gallon. He made 
Similar experiments with London sewage at | 
different points, and found it to vary from 7} to | 
18 grains per gallon; but the results appear 
inconsistent, as the same gentleman states that 
the value of London sewage, as compared to that 
of Rugby, is as 60 to 100, or six-tenths.’ 

Mr. J. B. Lawes, manufacturer of artificial 
mannres, appointed by Government to conduct 
experiments in sewage at Rugby, found, in 1861, 
that the proportion of ammonia in a gallon of 
Rugby sewage was 6°39 grains; 1862, 6 grains; 
in 1863, 6°75 grains, besides potash, phosphoric 
acid, and a variety of valuable salts. The quan- 
tity of ammonia given would amount to three or 
four ounces to the ton, and he valued it at 8d. | 
per pound.” 

Boussingcault says, that supposing the excreta 
of man to amount only to 14 Ib. per day, and | 
that they contain 3 per cent. of nitrogen, in one | 





1 Rep. Metropolis Sewage, 1864: 4833, 43, 90. 
2 Rep. Metropolis Sewage, 1964; 4454-36-40. 





Mr. Besalgette 155,544,000 tons. period - strife, to deprive us of the very ele- 
‘aptain Galton .. 215,762,000 ,, ments exist ¥ i 
a = Sennen en ” ence. The sewage of a nation 


. upon whose soil the progress of agriculture is 
Baron Liebig is of opinion that the value of | yearly making heavy draughts, may be said to 
sewage is 1}d. per ton.® represent its food in another shape, and in cast- 
Sir Charles Fox places it at the same figure, | ing it away to irreclaimable loss the natural 
but says that 1d. per ton is more than can be | reproductive powers of the land are rendered 
obtained.* impotent, and, without foreign importation of 
Mr. B. Latham stated, at the sewage congress | fertilizing matters, exhaustion ensnes.” 
at Leamington, 1866, that 6s. per head of the; That country in which this policy is pursmed 
population contributing to contributing to the | may be likened to one of those vast inland seas 
sewers had been realized at Croydon and South | of North-western America, which, having at some 
Norwood.’ bygone period been severed from the ocean by the 
Messrs. Hoffman & Witt state that 1,250 tons | upheaval of the bed or channel of communica- 
of sewage contain as much fertilising matter as | tion, and being without other suflicient source of 
one ton of guano, the value of guano being from | supply, is gradually diminished by evaporation, 
111. to 141. 10s. They also estimate the money | until at last adry stratum of salt alone indicates 
yalue of the excreta of each person, based on the | its ancient condition. It cannot be supposed 
analyses of Liebig, Way, Wesarg, and others at | that even should the wealthy pre-eminence of 
10s. 10d. annaally.® this country be sustained in future ages, we 
Mr. Ellis, taking Messrs. Hoffman & Witt’s | shall always be enabled to import the materials 
estimate, ealeulates the gross value of the London | of fertility at will; and when once the balance of 
sewage at 2,793,0001., guano being taken at 111. | giving and taking between the soil and its in- 
ton.’ | habitants is overcome to the prejudice of the 
Mr. Lawes’s estimate of the London sewage is | former, a national atrophy must set in,—a result 
ld. per ton; ita value as compared with guano which a timely wisdom in the matter of the 
as 1 to 3,000.* | utilization will avert. It is a truism in agri- 
Professor Way considers the value of the in- | culture, that if all the refuse of the products of 
gredients of Rugby sewage to be from 1d. to 1d. | the soil be restored to it, land is self-supporting. 
per ton, but does not consider the ingredients of | Belgium, a more thickly-populated country than 
London sewage to be worth so much. He also our own, where sewage is generally utilized, is 
affirms that the chemical value of the ingre-| stated to import none of the chief staples of 
dients cannot be taken as a test of the commer- food, whilst already in this country the sum of 
cial value of the sewage itself. | 30,000,0002. in hard cash is annually paid for 
Mr. Hope says that the theoretical value of | foreign supplies. 
the manurial ingredients of sewage, based upon| The agriculture of the empire of Japan, whieh, 
the opinions and analyses of the chief scientific | perhape, affords the only complete system of the 
authorities, is on the average 6s. per annum per utilization of sewage in existence, may also be 
head of the population.'” \fairly pitted against our own. That remote 
Dr. Thudichum finds, by carefal analysis, that | country, of similar extent to Great Britain and 
the annual solid and liquid voidings of an adult Ireland, and one-half of which is unfit for calti- 
male are worth 10s.!! | vation, not only maintains a larger population 
Mr. George Shepherd estimates sewage to be than the United Kingdom, but maintains it 
worth, in wet weather, 1d. per ton, and in dry without the introduction of any foreign supply of 
weather 2d.; and on the average, 14d. per ton.'*| food, and we are even told* that it actually 
Mr. Lawes, before the Royal Commission, | exports considerable quantities.‘ M. PF. 
stated in evidence that the application of 1,000/ 
tons of sewage to the soil would result in the | 
increase of milk to the value of 51. 193. 10d. ; | 
from which it would appear that one ton of THE CAPABILITIES OF ARCHITECTURE 
sewage reprenents & velaned 150:0 | aS A DISTINCT BRANCH OF INTEL- 
Mr. C. W. Johnson, chairman of the Croydon LECTUAL RESEARCH 
Board, considers that, according to analysis, the | eer 
sewage of Croydon and that of London are of| THE relation of architecture to history is no 
the same strength.'* recent discovery. It is true that, with every 
The evidence laid before the Commission on | fresh contribution afforded by the enterprise 
Metropolis Sewage, 1864, led it to the conclusion | and the patience of modern explorers to our in- 
that the manure which sewage contains can be | creasing knowledge of the past, the value of this 
applied in the cheapest manner when conveyed | relation becomes more apparent. very ancient 
in water. | building that is distinctly and satisfactorily in- 
From the statements collected above it will vestigated adds a new chapter, not indeed to 
be seen that, althongh there appears to be a history itself, but to what our clear thinking 
diversity of opinion as to the precise monetary | neighbours call “ Mémoires pour servir 4 U histoire.” 
value of town sewage, yet the one least favour-| The exact date of the foundation of the struc- 
able,—that of Mr. Lawes, an extensive manufac- | ture, the obvious purpose of its erection, the 
turer of artificial manures,—tends to show that | mode by which the architects of that date dealt 
in fouling our water-supply by the discharge | with problems that, under any phase of civilisa- 
from sewers, we are, in a pecuniary sense, as/| tion, recur within certain limits, are matters re- 
well as in a sanitary sense, carrying out a sui-| quiring a careful study, the chief disturbing ele- 











| cidal policy. It is no new discovery that our pre- | ment in the course of which arises from doubtful 


sent supply of manure is bat from hand to; questions as to restorations and alterations. The 
mouth ; that guano is yearly increasing in price 
| Rep. Metropolis Sewage, 1864: p. 334, appendix. 
2 Rep. Metropolis Sewage, 1864, pp. 389-90. Mr. Ellis’s duets, in the shape of corn and m — 
calculation is based upon that of Mr. Bazalgette, adding | cities and there consumed, nothing, or as good as re thing, 
thereto two-thirds of the estimated rainfall, returns to the fields. Jt is clear that if these — 
5 Rep. Metropolis Sewage, 1664: 1267. were collected without loss, and every year yirepees to - 
+ Rep. Metropolis Sewage, 1564: 1267, 1565. fields, these would retain the power to femme s wy Te s 
5 Leamington Congress Papers, p. 82. to the cities the same quantity o! corn and m sagt ron hg 
© Rep. Met. Sewage, 1864: 1736-30, equally clear that if the fields do not receive | an — 
7 Rep, Met. Sewage, 1864: 1767. elements, agriculture must gracuasy t, ase. 
8 Rep. Met. Sewage, 1854: 4590-4632, Liebig’s letter to the Times, Dee. 1969.. By Dr. H 
2 Kep. Met. Sewage, 1864: 4592, 4843. a Report on Japanese diu aFy- re * ion, 
10 Rep. Met. Sewage, 1864: pp. 465-6, app. Maron, Member of the I russ Py Bact ee bores a —_ 
\! Rep. Met. Sewage, 1864: p. 301, app. Vide Liebig, in the ‘Natural Laws of Husbandr, “aie PP: 
2 Rep. Met, Sewage, 1864: 1618, yp. 386-398. Dr. Maron’s report coi Lod. a er with 
18 Rep. Met. Sewage, 1864: 4333, interesting account of the Japanese method of dealing 
1* Rep. Met. Sewage, 1864: 2306, fecal matter. — 
15 Rep. Met. Sewage, 1864: p, iv, Introductory Report. 4 To be continued, 
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distinct and minute examination of a single build-| “testament,” in referring to the devise of 
ing of architectural magnitude and of known! property, but we should call a wilful man a 
antiquity, when the dates of the several portions |“ testament-ful” man, or a willing horse a 
of the structure can be ascertained, and when | “ devising” horse. 

the efforts of the restorer or the adapter are ab-| Against the result of vagaries of this sort, the 
sent, or are to be distinctly traced and accounted | investigator of the historic teaching of architec- 
for, may be more valuable, as providing an ex-/|ture is entirely protected. Casual disturbance, 
haustive monograph, than many a wider and | so to speak, is generally of local origin in in- 





more ambitious description of a collection or of | 
a series of buildings. 

It may be said that we are speaking not of | 
architecture, but of archwology. We will not 
pause to quarrel about terms, but it must be 
admitted that unless the word architecture be 
held, in its highest and most comprehensive 
sense, to include the whole doctrine of human 
structural abode, we are in want of a term that 
shall comprehend all the branches of that study. 
The decorative and the structural portions of the 
building art are inthemselves separate branches of 
the subject, and, although the highest excellence 
must be thought to be attained when structure 
is decorative, and when decoration is structural, 
this happy result can only be arrived at by a full 
mastery at once of the science, and of the art, of 
architectonic design. Historic architecture is, 
no doubt, properly neither a science nor an art, 
but a method of investigation. It is, however, a 
necessary portion of the full knowledge of the 
subject of building, and a broad und marked 
line may be drawn between this portion of anti- 
quarian research, and that which inquires into 
the weapons, the food (and therefore the habits 
of hunting, of pasture, or of agriculture, indi- 
cated by the relics of consumption), or even into 
the sepulture, of ancient races. It is, therefore, 
rather to maintain distinctness of expression 
than with the view of attempting any redistri- 
bution of terms, that we speak of the study of 
architecture, in the highest sense, as including 
the archzology of building. 

Thus far we shall, no doubt, have the assent 
and the sympathy of all those who like to think on 
the subject. But we wish to carry the antiquarian 
portion of the subject a step further, and to refer 
to the value of architecture as a distinct method 
of intellectual research, one capable, if properly 
pursued, of obtaining results not dissimilar to 
those with which the study of philology is now 
extending the limits of our knowledge of the 
past. Wecannot admit the claim of Professor | 
Miller to call his favourite pursuit an inde- | 
pendent natural science; but the difference, 
after all, is rather in expression than in idea, 
and as a distinct and in some sort independent | 
portion of the natural history of mankind, philo- | 
logy is no doubt assuming new and most unex- 
pected proportions. But if speech, so far as its, 
gradual transformation can be now recalled, and, | 


dividual buildings; and thus, from the per-| from below, 


merit of his period. Thus he has a space to 
cover, with superincumbent weight to support. 
He begins by the use of ponderous and mis- 
shapen lintels, after abandoning the simple in- 
clination of two jambs towards a vertical line, 
Then he dressed his lintels and stepped them so 
as to throw their weight in part on a second 
course of masonry. Then he hollowed them 
aud produced a pseudo arch. 


manence of the cause, tends to explain itself.| Then he vaulted from pier to pier, with small 
Brick may be substituted forstone. The reason | and timid span, indeed, but with a firm 
will be evident from examination of the site.| grasp of that master-principle of masonry 
Material of an unusual description may offer | which later, in its bolder applications, produced 
itself to the hand of the builder. The result is| structures that so far excited the wonder of 
to be traced in a richness of ornament, or in a| those not initiated in masonic science as to be 
severity of design, that is unusual for the date, | pretty generally attributed to the agency of 
but that is at once understood by any one familiar | Satan. You may not be able to detect how 
with the locality. Thus the stone palaces or | far each step in the steady and long progress 
Lecce, and some neighbouring cities and towns | is due to each worker in the series ; how much 
on the Adriatic sea-board, burst on the eye with | of the advance is due to the pupil, and how 
a bold laxuriance of ornament which is peculiar to | far to the master. You may hesitate, for in- 
the locality. You trace on the door-jambs of the | stance, whether to admire or to blame Brunel 
humblest houses foliage and arabesques fit to| for the first arch he threw over the Thames at 
adorn a highly-finished mansion. The gargoyles Maidenhead ; but if you compare the freedom of 
of the ancient monastery which now forms the the present structure, over which such heavy 
palace of the prefect of Lecce start from the | loads are whirled with such immense velocity, 
wall as life-size, half-length, human figures. The | with the steep ascent and the numerous and 
ornamentation of the entire facade is of corre-\ picturesque arches of the old road bridge over 
sponding boldness, and of admirable finish. the same river close by, it is impossible to dis- 
You look for the cause, and you find it in the | guise the fact of the immense difference of intel- 
character of the stone quarried on the spot, soft | lectual level at which the successor of Brunel 
as chalk beneath the knife or chisel when freshly | must start as compared to the successor of the 
brought to the air, and gradually and perma- architect of the earlier bridge. 

nently hardening into a most excellent and; With the change in the requirements of social 
durable stone. Material such as this irresistibly | life, and the advance in the scientific and prac- 
tempts the mason to become a statuary. Thus /| tical power of the architect, we can at times also 
a difference between a church or palace of a_ trace the history of the development of principle, 


| minated, and when to the local circumstances 


given date in the city of Lecce, and a specimen and of the gradual transformation of idea,—a 
of similar and contemporary buildings some | 
forty or fifty miles distant, which would perplex | 
the student who learned the details from the | 
pencil of others, ceases to require any explana- | 
tion on a visit to the spot. While, therefore, the | 
casualties that beset the subject of the research | 
of the philologist are such as often to mock his | 
utmost skill, those which render the work of the | 
architect bizarre or abnormal may generally be | 


| traced to their actual source, and thus increase, | 


instead of interfering with, the amount of know- 
ledge obtained by the inquiries. 

When positive historic date can be assigned to 
an‘ancient building of importance, when ques- 
tions of restoration and alteration can be eli- 


tending to impress a special and peculiar 
character on the work due importance has been 
assigned, we see, in the form and details of the 
building, evidence of two distinct elements. 
The first is the social indication which it affords. 


as it were, disinterred, by the labours of the/ In size, in position, in arrangement we see the 
philologist, be an external sign of the intel-| marks of the state of society for which it was 
lectual, moral, and social state of those whose | designed. Is it a lonely and carefully strength- 
utterance it formed, no less importance must | ened tower, erected on an inaccessible hill ?—we 
attach to the similar indication of what has been | see marks of a state of civil discord, of the rule of 
committed to architectural record. The mind of | the strong hand, and of the habits of the “ robber 
the architect is, to some extent, reflected in his chivalry” who ensconced themselves in stone 
building ; it is the outward expression at once of | for their dwellings as they did in iron for their 
the habits and requirements of the age, of its) garments. A spacious church tells of a people 
intellectual progress, as marked by the mode of whose time, and whose devotion, would allow 





dealing with the known difficulties of the struc-| and would impel them to worship beneath its 
ture, and, more than all, of that advance either | roof, and to swell the processions of the clergy. 
in general professional culture, or in the culture; Such a simple matter as the direction in| 
of the individual architect, that gives the im- | azimuth of the plan, or the exact orientation of | 
press of character to his works. 

Again, in the study of spoken language, dif- who built sepulchres, or of the astronomical | 


ficulty arises from many casual and incidental knowledge of those who raised pyramids or obe- | 


causes which may altogether escape the re- liscs. At Cume three stories of sepulchres are | 
searches of the inquirer, although their results superposed. Each series differs as much in its | 
may 80 materially influence the state of the sub- orientation as in its structure. The‘ lowest, the | 
ject of his investigation that ignorance of them radest in construction and the rudest also in| 
will altogether mislead him. Thus the habit! the relics which they contain, follow no fixed | 
of certain tribes of occasionally dropping words | rule, but appear to have been dug as caprice or | 
altogether from their language, and of replacing convenience dictated. Then came a race who, 
not only these words, but their component sounds | laid their dead with their feet to the south; | 
or syllables when they form part of another then one who turned their last couches towards | 
word, by something of corresponding meaning, the east. It is clear that a large amount of | 
but of altogether different vocal formation, if | indication of the social state of mankind is to | 
undetected as a fact, would never have been| be drawn from a knowledge of what, at any | 
imagined as a possibility. The name of a king, period of their history, they expected from the | 
for example, on his accession or on his death, is art of the builder. | 
thus “tabooed.” Early and simple names are| Intellectual progress and status, on the other | 
invariably significant, and the forbidden sound hand, is shown by the manner in which the | 
is thus replaced by one which has no vocal rela- | architect met the requirements of theday. This, 


the building, may tell of the religion of those | if it sprang from the ground. 


class of observations of extreme interest in deal- 
ing with the intellectual history of mankind. 
Thus, at a time when the colamn in Roman archi- 
tecture had been most thoroughly conventional - 
ized, and when proportions had been fixed within 
distinct dogmatic limits, we find the simple 
columnar pier of the Saxon or Early Norman 
architect constructed on a no less definite rule, 
but one which he had not borrowed from the 
Roman invaders. It was a structural, not acon- 
ventional rule. The Italian architect, if he had 
only to support a trellis-work of wood for the 
training of his vines, and thought fit to do so by 
columns of marble or of stone, proportioned their 
diameter to their height in exactly the same man- 
ner as if they had been intended to support a solid 
and ponderous pediment. The Gothic workman 
proportioned the diameter of his column to the 
weight it had to sustain. As the heavy and 
solid arch of the earlier builders became 
lightened by recessing, and gradually became 
architecturally divided into separate members, 
the sustaining pier split into clustered columns. 
The same structural idea seemed to be present, 
the law that each superincumbent piece of work 
must have its own support. If the low heavy 
arch require the squat pier, each of the many 
moulded groins and ribs must be supported by 
its own graceful but appropriate shaft. With 
the advance of practice, and with some increase 
of knowledge of the transformed Oriental style 
of the Saracenic builders, the arches and vaults 
of our cathedrals became lighter and bolder. 
The indispensable shaft would interfere with 
some other feature or requisite of the building 
It was made to 
rise, in such a case, from a light corbel instead. 
The principle was preserved, though modified 
in its application. A step further, and the 
original idea has become so entirely convention- 
alised that the object for which it was intro- 
duced asa canon has entirely disappeared. The 
shaft clings to the rib, but it is as a weight and 
not as a support. In the form of a pensile shaft, 
of a pendant or of a boss, entirely unsupported, 
it has become at the same time a quaint and 
effective architectural ornament, and a structural 
defect. It weakens the arch which it professes 
to strengthen. Thus, while the rule has been 
maintained, the reason of the rule has been 
abandoned, and an architecture founded on the 
idea of a just and exact proportion of support to 
superincumbent weight has been gradually 
transformed into a style that aims at destroying 
the sense of weight altogether, and suspends 
over the heads of astonished admirers a rich 


tion with its character, but more or less corre- 
sponds with its meaning. It is as if, on the 
accession of the Norman Conqueror, not only 
the word “ will,” and all its compounds, but the 
sound itself as a syllable had been suppressed in 
this country, excepting for the sole daty of| 
indicating the sacred name of the sovereign ; and | 
not only should we speak exclusively of a last | 


| best expression ; but, on the whole, his work will 


indeed, depends on two conditions,—the general 


and the special state of his knowledge. Toa canopy of stone, soaring high, as if upborne by 


certain extent the architect is always conven- | celestial supporters, and actually weighted and 


tional; he arrives at given results by a customary | pulled down by bosses and pendants, where it 
mode. His individual genius may improve this | would, in simpler times, have been supported by 
mode, his poverty of spirit may fall short of its | shafts. 

The instances in which we can thus distinctly 
prove an intellectual gauge of the professional | trace the rise, development, conventionalisation, 
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and final obliteration of a great idea or leading 
principle, are extremely rare. Hardly any, if 
any, branch of human study affords so ready a 
means of investigating a case of the kind as 


that which we have pointed out as falling within | 


the province of architectural study. Some of 
the most curious problems in human history | 
arise from the conventionalized form in which a_ 
new idea is first to be detected by the light of 
the present state of our erudition. The form of 
the square Hebrew letters is a case in point. 
They are called Chaldean. They differ from the | 
Pheenician, while there is a close family re-— 





ther, it forms one solid mass. This piece of 
work I consider to be the perfection of cabinet 
work.” If we understand it rightly, the carving | 
is cut in as marquetrie, allowed to project as 
required, and afterwards carefally modelled | 
and worked down to the ground, the inside being | 
afterwards veneered. Where the carving is put 
upon thick pieces, it is let in with chisel and gouge 
about 3-8ths ofan inch. Another of the reporters, 
while expressing great praise of this cabinet, 
gives the palm to Messrs. Jackson & Graham’s | 
exquisitely made ebony and ivory cabinet, of | 
which we spoke with great admiration, even | 





PROFESSOR G. G. SCOTT 
ON EARLY ARCHITECTURE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN.* 


_ HAvING now given a general outline of the 
intrinsic principles of Norman architecture, I 
will proceed to offer a few brief descriptions of 
some of its earlier creations, or rather of a selec- 
tion of such of them as have come down to our 
own day, or of which we have sufficient informa- 
a to make the consideration of them profit- 
able. 

I have already spoken at some length of Lan- 


semblance between the Samaritan or general | before it was sent to Paris. The French cabinet, | franc’s Cathedral, at Canterbury, and of its 


character of Palestine, the ancient Greek—the | 
Pheenician of the Jewish coins of the date of 
the Maccabees,—and very possibly the rudimen- 
tary forms of the Sanscrit. From all these the 
Hebrew letters differ—not only in finish and 
detail, but in being written the reverse way. | 
But almost every ancient Greek letter presents a 
distinct resemblance to an impression of an incised 
Hebrew letter of corresponding value. The literal 
hieroglyphics throw no light on the subject. | 
The most learned and approved theory is, that 
the square Hebrew letters were those used by 
the Chaldean men of learning, and that they | 
were brought back from Babylon by Ezra, who 
is generally made to stand godfather for the | 


however, involves art of a much higher order, in 
the shape of sculpture, and must be placed first. | 


The majority of the figures and all the heads | 


are admirable and beautiful in the highest de- | 
gree; the general tone of colour, too, is exceed- | 
ingly agreeable, and the whole is a delight. The 
authorities have wisely inclosed it in a glass 
case, to protect it from soot and dust, not to be} 
avoided, especially in a glass-covered building. | 
Weshould like to see thesame care immediately | 
bestowed on the truly lovely ebony and ivory 
pavilion-cabinet from Italy, which has been lent 
by its makers, the Signori Alessandri. Unless 
this be covered, our terrible dust and smut 
will ruin its pure fresh beauty. Being entrusted 


identity, in general design, with the Conqueror’s 
Abbey Church of St. Etienne, at Caen. I shall 
have to revert to this cathedral more than once 
in describing additions and alterations of later 
date; but there are no remains of Lanfranc’s 
origina] work of sufficient importance to warrant 
me in Occupying your time upon it. 

I have also alluded to the chapel in the Tower 
of London: of this most perfect and typical ex- 
ample of the very early Norman, I exhibit some 
illustrations. Severely plain, as befitted the 
chapel of a fortress, it is, nevertheless, as com- 
plete and as well designed a building as could 
well be produced. Apsidal with continuous 
aisles, in two stories, and vaulted throughout 


whole Jewish literature of a date preceding his to us, it would be discreditable if we allowed ‘the central space and the upper aisle by un- 


own. Unfortunately we have, since this theory | 
became orthodox, found out what letters the 
Chaldean scribes did use, what letters were in 
use in Mesopotamia from the days of Abraham | 
to those of Nabonadius. 
present no resemblance whatever to the square 
Hebrew character, which thus remains an | 
instance of a set of signs first known to human | 
history in a fall-grown state of maturity, as to | 
the origin of which we have no light whatever. 

Heraldry is another case in point. According 
to all the theoretic explanations of the origin of 
heraldry, charges, as the heralds call them, 
lions, eagles, representations of natural objects, 
should have been the earliest bearings. Those 
familiar with genealogical study know that the 
contrary is the case. In Continental heraldry 
charges seem mostly to have been originally 
borne as differences. Where they are known to 
have been augmentations, they date later than 
the original bearings. The sixteen eaglets of 
Montmorenci were four at an earlier period. The 
ancestors of the “ premier Chrétien,” who as- 
sumed the four birds at a date heraldically 
determined, bore the plain red cross. Again, in 
the arms of Lorraine, the first bearing of the 
House of Austria, the three alerions are attri- 
buted to the time of the Crusades. The bend 
claims a higher antiquity. The honourable 
ordinaries are older than the charges; or, in 
other words, heraldry, when first known to his- 
tory, was as thoroughly conventionalised as it is 
at the present day. The pale may denote the 
lance, the bend the scarf, the fess the belt, the 
chevron the saddle; but we have not the small- 
est certain knowledge of the manner in which a 
broad line across a certain part of the escutcheon 
came to have such an import. Heraldry comes 
into history fall grown, as Minerva sprang into 
the midst of the gods. 

This view of a great capability of historic 
architecture should stimulate the exertion of 
those of the professors of that noble art who 
have time as well as knowledge at their com- 
mand. It is only necessary for such men to 
bring to bear on this novel branch of their study 
the patient and untiring energy by which the 
philologists have lately won such brilliant 
triumphs, to take place by the side of the latter 
discoveries with no secondary lustre. 








SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Some eleven or twelve thousand persons are 
visiting the museum weekly just now, instead of 
the ordinary average of about ten thousand, 
chiefly on account, we suppose, of the loans and 
purchases from the recent Paris Exhibition. 
These are exceedingly interesting, and will give 
pleasure and advantage to all who rightly ex- 
amine them. The inlaid and carved cabinet of 
various woods, manufactured by M. Fourdinois, 
of Paris, was purchased, and rightly, as the 
piece of farniture of highest class exhibited. 
This cabinet extorted the admiration of the 
English artisans who have reported to the 
Society of Arts. The carving, says one of them, 
is “not planted on, but inlaid, the wood being 


| 275, and left Dacia to the Goths. 


any damage that could be guarded against to) 


carved. 
The spinet of pear-tree wood, carved, and en- | 


rare materials, should not be overlooked by those 
who are technically interested in cabinet-work and 
its connexions. The centre-piece for a table and 
large ewer, in Rock Crystal, from the Imperial | 
treasury, Vienna, are more remarkable than beau- 
tiful. These were executed in the seventeenth 
century for the emperor Rudolph II., and are 
lent by the present Emperor of Austria. The 
term “ crystal”’ has been so bandied about, from 
cups and chandeliers to palaces, that it was not 
surprising to us to hear a man of position and 
education describing these articles as “of a 
peculiar kind of glass ;’—glass, certainly, but 
having Nature for its maker. Rock crystal is 
a transparent variety of quartz. 

The collection of cheap gold-work and jewelry 
as worn now by the Italian peasantry, is sugges- | 
tive, but should scarcely be laid out “ as exam- | 
ples for art-workmen,” without cautionary re- | 
mark. The great curiosity of the new acqui- 
sitions, however, is what is termed the “Treasure | 
of Petrossa,” a collection of ornamental objects | 
in solid gold, found by peasants near Petrossa, | 
in Roumania, in the year 1837. The inscription | 
upon them says they were probably manufac- | 
tured by the Gothic tribes of Dacia, from 400 to | 
500 years after Christ. In one of the pieces (if | 
not in others), a circular dish, with a sitting 
statuette rising from the centre, Byzantine influ- 
ence is visible. Without assenting wholly to 
the date ascribed, these works are very early and | 
very remarkable ; and what a story they suggest! | 
Dacia, the land of the Getz, was the last of the | 
Roman conquests in Europe. This was effected | 
by Trajan, A.D. 104, and the chief events of the | 
campaign are shown on Trajan’s Column in) 
Rome. A lump of masonry on each side of the | 
Danube, near the village of Scala Gladova, shows 
where stood the enormous bridge built by Trajan. | 
The Romans ceased to be masters in the year | 
After the | 
death of Attila came varied rulers, and then it | 
fell to Charlemagne. The Dacian tribes sup- 
plied the Roman circus. Every one will re- 
member Byron’s reference when describing the 
fall of a gladiator in the Colosseum :— 

“ He reck’d not of the life he lost, nor prize— 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, * 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother,—he, their sire, 

Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday— 

All this rush’d with his blood.—Shall he expire, 

And unavenged ? Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire!” 

Childe Harold, stanza cxli. 

A good account of this Treasure of Petrossa, 

and the circumstances attending the find, would 


be interesting. 











IMPROVEMENT OF DWELLINGS IN BELGIUM.— 
A joint-stock company for the erection of work- 
ing men’s dwellings has just been founded in 
Brussels, under the patronage of the Belgian 
Immobilitre. The King has taken a hundred 
shares of 500f. each, and the Count de Flandre 
fifty. The capital is to be 5,000,000 f. 








quite cut through, and, when all glued toge- 


ribbed wagon vaults, becoming in the former 


| befall it. Some of the groups are exquisitely | case semi-domical on reaching the apse, and the 


lower aisle groined, it is more perfect in ideal 
than the choir of any English or Norman church 


And these letters | crusted with ebony, ivory, lapis lazuli, and other | that I am acquainted with of its period, and is 


parallel in this respect with the great churches 
of Auvergne, only needing the clearstory to 
render it a complete type; a model of a 
perfect choir, with an entire absence (excepting 
in the cepitals of the columns) of ornamental 
detail. Several of these capitals are like those 
which prevail in St. Etienne at Caen, and which 
appear in Remigius’s work at Lincoln: they 
are a dim reminiscence of the Corinthian capital, 
with a cross-formed block representing the ro- 
sette in the abacus; for, be it always remem- 
bered, that the abacus of a Corinthian capital 
was not the prototype of that of a Romanesque 
one, in which a substantial impost is superim- 
posed upon the delicate abacus of the classic 
column. I give drawings from Caen, from the 
Tower, and from Lincoln, to explain the identity 
and peculiar characteristics of these capitals. 
The common cushion capital is also freely 


| used. 


I will next go to St. Alban’s: not that I can 
distinctly assert it to be the next in date; but 
because it stood first in rank among abbeys, as 
Canterbury among cathedrals; because it was 
built by the friend and companion of Lanfranc; 
and because the crudeness of its material, by 
divesting it of all decorative features, renders it 
a more purely typical and elementary example 
than any other we possess. 

Founded only ten years after the Dioclesian 
persecution, when St. Alban became the proto- 
martyr of Britain,—destroyed during the inva- 
sions of Pagan Saxons, and refounded as an 
abbey during the last years of the’eighth cen- 
tury by Offa, king of Mercia,—the church 
of St. Alban had become famous throughout 
Chistendom. 

The two last Anglo-Saxon abbots having de- 
termined on its reconstruction, had incurred 
great labour in excavating among the ruins of 
the adjacent Roman city of Verulam to procure 
materials for the work; but a dreadful famine, 
followed by the Norman invasion, had prevented 
the realization of their intentions. 

In the year 1077, Paul, a monk of St. Ste- 
phen’s, at Caen, and a relative of Lanfranc, was 
appointed to the abbacy ; and, during the first 
eleven years of his tenure of office, he had 
“‘ constructed the entire church” “of the stones 
and tiles from the ancient city of Verulam.” [I 
presume, however, that this statement of Matthew 
Paris must be taken with some abatement, as 
we do not find the dedication to have taken place 
till 1115. 

The church thus erected, though homely in 
material and of simple workmanship, was stu- 
pendous in its scale and prodigiously massive in 
its construction. 

It is curious that, while the Abbot of St. 
Stephen’s, wlien made Metropolitan of all Eng- 
land, was content to copy his abbey church for 
his metropolitan cathedral, a plain monk of the 
same monastery, when made head of the first 
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English abbey, should go so far beyond his for- | 





mer church in the scale of his new one. |impressive structure by several 


A glance at the two plans will show the ex- 
tent of the difference. While at St. Stephen’s| 
the nave (including the facade) has nine bays, 
that of St. Alban’s has thirteen; while each | 





I illustrate this wonderfully ignited and 

rawings of 
the whole and of parts. It will be seen from 
this how simply and almost exclusively it trusts 
to the most elementary principles for its archi- 
tectural effect. First, to its general grouping 


transept of the former church had two bays and | and proportions, which are a perfect model of a 
one apsidal chapel, those of the latter had each | typical Norman church, bereft of its usual details ; 
three bays and two chapels; and, while the | and, secondly, to the simple principle of divided 
choir at Caen had only two bays besides the | orders, which I have before explained, but used 
apse, that at St. Alban’s had four. |in nearly all instances without the aid of decora- 


The western facade, too, differed in that | 
while that at Caen had towers which closed in 
the ends of the aisles, those at St. Alban’s | 
projected wholly beyond their side walls; thus | 
increasing the width of the front by double that 
of the aisles. The effect of all these changes 
upon the dimensions of the buildings was that, 
while St. Stephen’s was only 300 ft. long, St. 
Alban’s was 465; that, while the transept of the 
former measured 140 ft. in length, that at St. 
Alban’s was 210 ft.; and that the widths of the 
two western facades were respectively 88 ft. and 
155 ft. 

The design, though of the most rigid and 
almost gaunt simplicity, was admirably propor- 
tioned; and, when compared with Norman 
churches of more kindly material, seems like 
the block model rather than the finished struc- 
ture. The cause of this was the use, almost to 
the entire exclusion of finer material, of the 
Roman tiles from Vernlam. With these, not 
only a great part of the mass of the walls, but 
the pillars, arches, windows, string-courses, and 
other parts usually formed of stone, are almost 
exclusively constructed. 

One might fancy that a vast structure erected 
of such materials, might have a very picturesque 
appearance, and that the rich and deep red of 
the brick, alternating with an equal quantity of 
coarse mortar in the joints, and interspersed 
with rough flint work, might give to the general 
eolonring of the edifice a warmth of tone, and a 
richness of texture which, on a general view, 
might more than make up for its ascetic plain- 
ness. But, oh! tell it not in our Belgravian 
Gath; neither publish it in the streets of our 
Tyburnian Ascalon! These Norman builders, 
like too many of their descendants in our own 
day, had no such artistic notions, but rejoiced in 
encrusting the whole,—within and without,— 
with one uniform coating of the smoothest and 
whitest plaster! St. Alban’s, when viewed from 
the ruins of Old Verulam, must have looked like 
a sort of “ Moel Wynn,’ —a white mountain ; or, 
like the creation of a spell of Merlin,—hewn out 
of « single block of marble! Onur romantic old 
Medizvals were not proof against such fascina- 
tions, for we found St. Wilfred glorying in 
having washed the York Minster of his day, 
“whiter than snow;” and at Peterborough, it 
was the boast of one of the abbots, that he had 
s0 skilfully whitewashed his cathedral, that it 
appeared as if cut out of a single stone! 
But let us take comfort. Abbot Panl had not | 
sunk to so low adepth! He had an eye to the 
sister arts; and we find him recorded as having 
enriched with painting the vaulting of the apse 
behind the high altar. Nor did he stand alone 
in his taste for such decorations; for we find 
now that every part of the plain old plastered 
wails, pillars, arches, and vaulting has been so 
enriched at different periods, the western side of 
the great piers of the nave being richly painted 
with figures and subjects as the reredoses of the 
altars placed against them. 

With such artistic relief as this, added to the 
stern and massive grandeur of its parts and the 
stupendous scale of the whole, and adding also 
the ygorgeousness of the shrine of the Proto- 
martyr, and of the numerous altars and other 
objects which imparted beauty and solemnity, 
one may well imagine that the internal effect, 
notwithstanding the absence of architectural 
detail, was as noble as it must have been 
unique. 

The roofs, internally, may be proved io have 
been masked by level ceilings, no doubt gor- 
geously painted like that which still remains 
over the contemporary church at Hildesheim in 
North Germany, or that but recently executed 
by Mr. Burges, aided by the charming art of 
Mr. Poynter, over the nave of Waltham Abbey. 
The present painted ceilings are, no doubt, the | 
linez! successors of the Norman opes. 

In the midst rose the etupendons piers aud 
arches which sustained the tower, between | 
which the open lantern soared high above the | 
church, while beneath this lofty centre of the | 
stupendous cross were ranged the stalls of the 
monastic choir. 





j 


tive shafts of mouldings. : 

The proportions of the internal elevation are 
such that, if the entire height of the wall be 
divided into nine parts, four go to the main 
arcade, two to the triforium or gallery, and three 
to the clearstory. 

The arches of each are of three orders, and 
are, for the most part, without shafts; the 
section of the jamb and arch being the same, 
severed only by a simple impost. A broad 
pilaster buttress runs up the face of each pier | 
from floor to ceiling. 

In the transept, however, the triforium is | 
differently designed, being sub-divided into 
coupled arches, and supported by stone shafts. 
Many of these shafts are balusters (most likely 
of Offa’s church) made use of again, with the 
addition of a Norman capital and base, and 





was 485 ft.; or, including this chapel, 530 ft. 
The length of its transept was 225 ft. (it was 
double aisled, that at St. Alban’s being unaisled), 
dimensions which exceed those of St. Alban’s, 
and leave those of Lanfranc’s metropolitan 
church far in the background. The width, too, 
of the nave and its aisles was greater than that 
of St. Alban’s. 

The architecture of this vast temple was of 
stern simplicity, though, being carried out in 
stone, it was much more fully developed than 
that of St. Alban’s. It was, in fact, a full and 
typical development of the Early Norman, with 
every feature complete, thongh all in their 
plainest garb, 

All which now remains of this date is the 
transepts and the crypt of the eastern arm, and 
they may be described as the text-book of Nor- 
man in its earlier form. The transepts, as 
before-stated, were doubly aisled, and (as at 
Canterbury and at Caen) a gallery crossed the 
outer bay of each, supported on a massive round 
pillar, so as to render the upper aisle conti- 
nuous. 

The plan of the piers of the transept, which 
probably gives us also that of the rest of the 
church, is very perfect and typical. 

Their figure may be generated by the process 
I have described in my last lecture. Take a 


sometimes eked out in length by the interposition | block of wall about half as long again as its 
of Roman tiles. Like the balusters I have had | thickness; cut out from each of its angles the 
the opportunity of examining at Dover andj recess of an order; substitute half or three- 
at Jarrow, they bear evident marks of having quarter shafts for the part which supports each 
been turned in a lathe. order; and the pier proper is complete. It still 

The outer wall of the gallery story has been needs, however, supports for the vaulting of the 
removed, but of its former existence there is | aisle on the one side, and for the central roof on 
distinet evidence; the mark of the roof, as seen the other. The former is given by adding to 


| even Abbot Panul’s stupendous work at St. Alban’s, 
_Its pave was of eleven bays, besides two vast 


against the transepts, showing that the walls 
have been lowered by some 8 ft. or 9 ft. Only 
three bays of the aisles retain their vaulting, 


which is of the most typical form of groining. | 
It is capable of almost certain proof that the, 
' more perfect or more typical than this arrange- 
/ment. The capitals are everywhere of the 


roofs were throughout devoid of parapets. The 
transept fronts were divided up the middle by a 
wide pilaster buttress, and flanked by similar | 


ones. Their windows, as nearly all others, are | 


of the greatest simplicity ; three recessed orders 
in jambs and arches alike, with imposts to the, 
two outer ones: above the springing line, how- | 
ever, of the gables, were ranges of double 
windows divided by stone shafts. Each transept. 
has a staircase in its western angle which runs 
up into an ornamental round turret, with four | 
double windows in its upper stage, and was 
most likely crowned with a cone. These stair- 
cases led into the triforium passages and into 
the roof. 

The tower bas three stages above the ridges 
of the roofs. The lower one has plain windows 
lighting the lantern; the second has, on each 
side, two pairs of double windows; and the 
upper story has two such windows of large scale. 
The tower is flanked with pilaster buttresses 
merging in the upper story into round turrets. 

I will next take Winchester Cathedral. York 
would have claimed precedence as a metro- 
politan church, but its Norman remains are so 
small in extent as to neutralize its claims. I. 
may mention, however, that Professor Willis 
(whose marvellous perception of antiquarian 
evidence enables him to describe, almost with | 
precision, buildings of which the common ob- | 
server would conclude that no relic or evidence | 
exists) has shown us that the Norman cathedral 
at York (begun soon after 1070) was a structure | 
of prodigious magnitude, and exceeded in the 
width of its nave any church in England; mea- 
suring 50 ft. from centre to centre of its piers. 

Winchester may be said, in these early days, 
to have rivalled London as the capital of England ; 
for it had been the capital of that Saxon king- | 
dom which brought all the others into subjec- | 
tion, and whose kings became kings of England ; 
while London—tbe capital only of Essex, a 
kingdom subordinate to Kent—owed its great- 
ness simply to its river. 

We have already seen that the cathedral, 
founded by Birinus in the seventh century, had 
been rebuilt by Athelwold and Elphege in the 
tenth century. 

Bishop Walkelyn, a chaplain and relation of 
the Conqueror, about 1079, began to rebuild it, 
and finished his work about 1093. 

Walkelyn’s Cathedral exceeded in vastness | 


western towers. Its transepte each had four 
bays; its eastern arm four bays, besides the 
apse, which had a surrounding aisle, and was 
flanked with two small towers, 





Its length, independently of an eastern chapel, 


that side a pilaster of equal size with the trans- 


_ verse rib of the vaulting, and substituting for its 


front portion a demi-shaft; the latter by a 
similar projection with the a/dition of two 
smaller shafts on its flanks. Nuihing could be 


cushion type, in its simpler form. The arch- 
orders square, and without labels. The entire 
height of the wall being divided into three, the 
upper, or clearstory, may be said to occupy one- 
third ; the remainder being divided between the 


| great arcade and that of the gallery or upper 


aisle in the proportions of about four and three, 
The gallery, or triforium pier, is similar in 
plan to that below, but the arch is divided into 


'two widths, in the sub-order, by a central shaft 
| bearing two smaller arches. The clearstory, in 


its more typical bay, is divided into three widths 
by small shafts, the side spaces being low arches, 
and the central one being considerably elevated, 
and containing the window. 

Through this story passes the passage through 
the thickness of the wall, which ought more 
properly to be called the triforium. 

The transept elevation is divided vertically 


‘into two compartments by a large pilaster but- 


tress, both without and within, and is externally 


flanked by similar buttresses. In height it is 


divided into three stories, ranging with those of 
the interior, already described, the aisles natu- 
rally containing two of these stories; the upper 
of which has small windows in the sides, and 
large ones in the gables. The windows are (as 
a rule) shafted singly, without and within, with 
a deep splayed jamb filling the interval. Those 


|of the upper story of transepts fronts are 


arranged internally to correspond with the clear- 
story. The gable of the south transept is en- 
riched with intersecting arcades. 

Unfortunately, the central tower, of the Early 
period, fell shortly after its erection, rebelling, 
as it was thought, against the ungrateful task of 
overshadowing the body of the detested Rufus. 

This untoward behaviour has had the effect of 
rendering the work imperfect; for, had the 
crossing remained, one could supply the choir 
and nave with a fair amount of certainty. As it 
is, we cannot make any imaginary restoration, 
for the whole of the centre, with the adjoining 
bays, has been rebuilt in a Later Norman style, 
influenced by a morbid fear of a second catas- 
trophe, which led to an undue bulkiness in the 
piers, where better foundations and harder ma- 
terial would have supplied sufficient security. 
Let us hope that no second Rafus may be buried 
beneath the shadow of our precious monuments 
of art-history! The tower, however, as rebuilt, 
is a noble work, though of small height. That 
such stumpiness of proportion was not viewed 
as essential to the style, we have practical proofs 
at St. Alban’s, Tewkesbury, and Norwich ; so we. 
may safely conclude that, like the needless bulk 
of the renewed piers, it was the result of the 
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fear that their tower would again refuse to 
canopy the red-haired king, who still lay in the 
midst of the church, though removed a few feet 
from being under the tower. 

The crypt, which gives us the form of the 
original sanctuary and eastern chapel, is a fine 
example of the Early Norman where used for 
simple purposes. The columns bear some re- 
semblance to those of King Bdward’s work at 
Westminster, though much lighter. Their pro- 
portions, however, cannot be seen, owing to their 
being buried deep in earth, which is, I am sorry 
to say, not the only barbarism for which the 
chapter there are responsible. 

The nave, as is so well known, was converted 
into another style by Wykham and his prede- 
cessor, Eddington; the last-named of whom 
must, I suppose, have destroyed the two western 
towers, if ever they had been carried up. We 
know them only by their foundations. 

In the same county are the two noble minsters 
of Christchurch and Romsey, the former of 
which I will mention presently; meanwhile I 
will carry you in thought to Ely, where Wall- 
dyn’s brother, Abbot Symeon, undertook, a little 
later and in his extreme old age, the reconstruc- 
tion of his abbey church on a vast scale. The 
parts built or commenced building by Symeon 
were the eastern arm, the transepts, the central 
tower, and probably a bay of the nave; for, be 
it remembered, the eastern arm was, not in those 
days, as afterwards became customary, the 
choir, but rather the sanctuary, or, more cor- 
rectly, the sanctuary and presbytery conjoined. 
The choir,—that is to say, the stalls for the monks 
or canons who sat in choir,—was under the cen- 
tral tower, and often ran a little into what we 
call the nave. It resulted from this that, in 
cases where funds did not permit the completion 
at first of the entire building, it was customary 
to build from the east end up to the second or 
third pillar of the nave, ao as to provide for the 
actual requirements, and also to give an abat- 
ment to the central tower. 

Abbot Symeon’s plan was formed on the largest 
scale. His transepts had each four bays in 
length, and, like those of his brother’s church 
at Winchester, were aisled on both sides. He 


at Winchester may have been a foreshadowing 
of the arrangement I cannot judge; but from 
ite extraordinary scale (far exceeding that of 
western towers in general), I think it not un- 
— “ae — also some distant resemblance 
is in the fagade at Bury. Though, judgi 
from the number of its Ses one would think the 
size of Ely and Winchester not very different, 
there is a disparity in the essential scale, which 
causes it to fall far short of the dimensions of 
Walkelyn’s church. The widths of naves from 
centre to centre of piers are respectively, 42 ft. 


will make the addition to the sections of the 
towns by adding the sea level as a common 
datum, where sections exist, as in several cases 
that have come under notice it has been found 
that the inclination is only marked on the plans, 
and sections are altogether dispensed with. This 
is one of the serious innovations introduced by 
the staff of the late General Board of Health. 

I have carefully looked through the reports of 
the general Board of Health for the year 1849 
and subsequent years, and find no allusion made, 
except in one instance in the report on Penrith, 


6 in. and 37 ft. 6 in.; and that of the bays, | to the subject of the altitudes of although 
similarly measured, are; about 22 ft. and|that must be matter worthy af sataidantion 
19 ft. 9 in. : and must exercise a marked effect on the public 
The nave is of thirteen bays, besides the | health, as it seems to regulate the state of the 
western transept. These parts were added in the hygrometric condition of the 
the course of the twelfth century, making the | air, the rainfall, and other meteoric causes; and 
whole length (not measuring the west porch | it would be a subject of curious and interosting 
added in another style), about 420 ft., the tran- | inquiry to make a careful analysis of the death- 
sept measuring about 190 ft. in length. rate in our towns, looking more particularly at 
There was, of course, a central tower as usual, | their physical site and their comparative alti- 
but there was a second tower of great size, and | tudes. On the subject of altitude and climate, 
probably of greater height in the middle of the | an eminent medical authority observes, there 
western transept, which was flanked at | are three degrees of altitude in eminences to be 
its angles, with vast polygonal stair turrets, and | considered, namely, the moderate mound, the 
had large and noble apsidal chapels projecting | high hill, and the lofty mountain: the mound is 
from its eastern sides. These parts are in the | a small eminence, while the hills in England rise 
transitional style, which I do not touch upon | to varied heights. According to their heights 
during this session; but I may here say that, so the air differs in degree of temperature, which 
whether projected from the first or not, a more | is readily ascertained by a barometer. 
magnificent addition to the usual featuresofa| But we have no instrument to ascertain in 
great cathedral or abbey church, can hardly be | what degree one air differs from another in 
imagined, though what its effect was when the | medical quality, since the composition of the 
central tower existed, and the western one was atmosphere appears to be merely the same on all 
crowned by a vast leaded spire, one can hardly parts of the earth and ocean; but we know 
now appreciate. | from observation that there are great differences 
Abbot Symeon’s tower had the same radical in the air as well as climate, as far as the effects 
weakness with that built by his brother, and /on the human frame are concerned. When the 
though it lasted longer (having no Rufas be-/ hill is of moderate height, lying open to the 
neath it) it at length gave way, and was suc- south, and backed by others in the form of a 
ceeded by the remarkable structure now forming | crescent, such a spot would be pronounced salu- 
the unique centre of the glorious temple. The brious and bracing: when it is lofty, open, and 
transept and elevations are not unlike those at | exposed, such a situation would be severely felt, 
Winchester in general distribution of parts. |and on the tops of the mountains it would be 
Of doorways, windows, &c., I will not now | insupportable, arising from the lightness of the 
treat, though some of the latter are of great atmosphere. 
beauty. Were it not that I limit myself during, The objections to climates in valleys are,— 








also built the gallery across the transept, as at the present lecture to buildings begun during they produce many complaints when shut in 
Canterbury and at Winchester. His eastern | the eleventh century, I should here have noticed with high ridges of barren sides, the cold 
arm was of four full bays, added to which was a Peterborough, whose eastern end was a manifest draughts and the reflected heat of the sun pro- 
smalier bay and an unaisled apse. The aisles of | imitation of that of Abbot Symeon. I exhibit duce a variety of diseases, the high ridges 


the eastern arm were square-ended. The pillars 


| 
| 


| 


some excellent illustrations of the architecture | prevent free circulation, and the hot sun beats 


of the transept were generally round, though in | of that magnificent church, but must reserve my | down and creates a complete focus of heat, and 


some cases clustered, and their capitals were description of it for another lecture. 
totally different from those used by his brother, | 


being a quaint reminiscence of the Corinthian. 


lextracts from vegetation and humidity a pro- 
Abbot Symeon died at a hundred years of age digious amount of malaria. 


}in 1093. Of what a long course of events had, The place is not open to those objections 


The proportions of the interior, in point of he been a contemporary or an eye-witness! He where the ground gradually slopes to the south, 


height, differ from those of Winchester ; and it 
would seem, that the height being divided into 
three, one was here given to the gallery or 
triforium, the remainder being divided between 
the great arcade and the clearstory, with propor- 
tions of 4to 3; so that the main arcade retaining 
the same proportion as at Winchester, there is 


more triforiam and less clearstory, differences | 


which were increased in building the nave. 


The galleries originally built across the ends 


of the transept were removed during later, 
though still Norman, times; and an arcade of 
slight projection substituted. The clearstory 
differs from Winchester in the arches of the 
three openings springing at equal height, and 
the plans of the piers differ considerably. Those 
in the transepts (as before said) are round and 
clustered, the latter consisting of the customary 
group of three shafts on its lateral faces, with a 
single shaft at back and front, for the vaulting 


and the roof, making together a perfectly uniform 


might have remembered the congratulations with a gravelly substratum. There the climate 
| called forth by the failure of the prognostications is thoroughly beautiful; bat when it is low and 
of the world’s ending in the year 1000. A rela- flat, and on a clayey subsoil, it is then objection- 
tive of the ducal family of Normandy, he might able and unhealthy. 

have witnessed, when in early manhood, the! But this is subject matter, I fear, that has not 
arrival of Ethelred and Emma with the destined been sufficiently considered by us, nor dreamt of 
king, confessor, and saint, when they fled from in our philosophy in the consideration of, and in 
the ravages of King Swayn; and he might have the selection of the sites for, our cities and 
'even directed the education of the Confessor- towns; and we are now many of us paying the 
King. In architecture, he might have watched penalties this ignorance and want of foresight 
almost from its rise the development of the has entailed, as just now in the middle of the 
Norman style, and have assisted, when at early nineteenth century we are endeavouring to 
middie age, at the consecration of Duchess remedy gross sanitary abuses, that are rendered 
Judith’s Abbey Church at Bernay, which is now | difficult, if not almost impossible, by the in- 
our earliest specimen of what was then the judicious sites and physical climates selected for 
rising art of Normandy, and long subsequently | our towns. 


became that of England, and of which he and | 


his brother,—now in their old age,—had become 
respectively the founders of two of the noblest 
examples.* 








group of four larger and four smaller shafts. | 


The round columns have a shafted pilaster | 


attached to them on the side facing the aisle. 


The nave piers are of alternating forms. The 


one is founded on the circular column, but has, 
not only the shafted pilaster at the back, as 
those in the transepts, but two shafts, to carry 


COMPARATIVE ALTITUDES. 


I uEG leave to supplement the article on com- 
parative altitudes, by drawing attention to some 
places that have escaped the notice of “ A. J.,” 
and which, with some additions, I will endeavour 


an extra arch order, in front, and a group of to make by running up the levels along the dif- 


three running up to the roof. The other form 
of pier is like that at Winchester, with the 
addition of an extra order, and has the triple 


ferent lines of railways and canals, we may 
arrive at the comparative altitudes of the prin- 
cipal places in the country; and if, perhaps, 


shaft running up to the roof, as that last from untoward circumstances, 1 am unable to 


described. 


The triforium piers are very similar, though | tific 
lighter, excepting that the round pillar has journal may possess a 
All the | ‘altitudes of the cities, towns, &c., throughout the 


lateral shafts to carry the subarcuation. 
orders are moulded. 


How far the general plan was laid down from | ) in 
leat by Syen ‘ but it differs | tion, on correct and trustworthy data, it is to be 


the first by Symeon is not known, 


from other cathedral and abbey churches in| hoped tha 


having a magnificent transept at the west end. 


Whether what we call the foundations of towers | 


| complete the series, perhaps some of your scien- 
readers will render us aid, so that your 
complete record of the 


| 
| country. ae snipe 
Should we succeed in obtaining this informa- 


t the surveyors of the different towns 





* To be continued, 


“ To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 
To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot, 
In all let Nature never be forgot.” 

I beg to add a few additional altitudes I have 
obtained, and hope shortly to send you others 
procured from the ordinates and levels of our 
railways and canals :— 








Boston ...ccccccseserseeeverees 30 ft. above sea level. 
Gosp rt...... 30 a 
Piymouth ... 30 of 
Chiswick .... 25 ra 
Tottenham .... 50 ai 
PENZANCE! .........cceeeeeeeees 40 ” 
Whitehaven .................. 90 at 
Chipping Wycombe ...... 150 ae 
Swansea (summit) ......... 150 om 
Wellingborough . fue ee : 
Grasmere ........... . rsd ” 
ONE ncn scciige soe ©6298 ” 
Swaifham (summit) ...... 300 

es ee ere 300 2 
Hungerford (Berks) ...... 320 - 
Hyde pesdececsqquemaceoessovesue 320 ” 
Fairfield  .......00.--:01e00000 $20 ” 
Bolton ......... aneeen esr 320 a 
Do. Belmont Reservoir... 85? a 
Rochdale ..........0..-++-+0+ 500 a 
Marples .............00-se0e+" 531 a 
Lanark (Scotland) ......... 600 os 
Chapel-en-le-Frith ......... 121 ie 








' 
I 


rere me ser a 











ca a EA ET ili 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Fxp. 29, 1868, 








ACKNOWLEDGING with thanks your aid in 
launching this subject, and gratified by the re- 
marks educed, I wish to explain the “ some- 


EXCAVATIONS ON THE PALATINE. 
BeErorE the commencement of the works on 


what ambiguous term” alluded to. “Themean|the Palatine Hill, 4th November, 1861, in 
level of the sea at Liverpool,” to which my/that Farnese estate purchased from the ex- 
figures all refer as a commom datwm level, is a| King of Naples by the Emperor of the French, at 
plane as nearly as possible 10 ft. below high | the price of 18,0001. sterling, little of systematic 
water-mark, and 10 ft. above low water-mark.|or persistent effort had been dedicated to the 
If, therefore, “ B. B.” will add 10 ft., he will find | search after antiquities on that classic site. It 
that his figures and mine very nearly agree. | appears that the buildings here served for the 


For comparative altitudes it matters not what 
datum level be adopted, if that one be adhered 
to. The figures I have given before, and now 


last time as a royal residence A.D. 500, during 
the brief stay of the Ostrogoth Theodoric in 
Rome ; but it is supposed that, till so late as the 


append, will probably incite some in stat@ pupil- 


twelfth century, the newly-crowned German 


lari to level across to other points, and thus |emperors used, in some instances at least, to 
information may be extended beneficially. It | hold their state banquet, after the coronation 
has always seemed to me that several considera- | ceremony at St. Peter’s, in these decaying halls. 
tions are involved in this question of altitudes, |The general conclusion is that, from some period 
and I hope to treat the subject comprehensively | within the eighth century, the aggregate of these 
very soon. Meanwhile I shall be glad to see | imperial edifices was abandoned to the natural 


facts, figures, and opinions from correspondents. 


process of decay, already, no doubt, despoiled of 


The statistics which accompany this letter, | its portable treasures in the invasions of northern 
grouped as before, show at a glance the undn- | barbarians; but, as we may affirm with like cer- 
lating features of this island, which is called tainty, exposed to much greater injury, affecting 





To conclude our survey of discoveries on the 
Palatine in past time. Most important were 
those due to the undertakings of a French abbé, 
Ranconreil, 1777, in the Mattei (afterwards 
Mill’s) Villa, reported in the “ Monumenti In. 
editi,” v. ii. Behind this mansion were opened, 
at some depth below the actual level, build- 
ings of such extent and character as to give 
the idea of a residence truly imperial, in two 
stories; among the numerous chambers being 
found four circular, one octagonal, also two 
curvilinear edifices with fountains in the midst, 
two atrias with colonnades, three spacious 
interiors with hemicycles or exedrw, on opposite 
sides, and with tiers of niches along their lateral 
walls; three quadrilateral halls, also provided 
with rows of niches (no doubt for sculpture), a 
small but richly-ornamented bath-room, six 
chambers entered from a cavedium, a peristyle 
communicating with other interiors,—in fact, 
such a labyrinth of buried magnificence that the 
explorers might have fancied themselves in an 
/enchanted palace. Beautiful also were the 
remnants of art in these underground retreats, 


flat. Certainly it is unlike Abyssinia, where all that remained in ancient architectare, at all | the fragments of statuary in the circular halls, 
our troops have had to mount 9,000 ft. before | serviceable, from the deliberate and cold-blooded | the stacco ornamentation of vaults, and the 
they really entered the country; but probably | spoliations by Roman citizens, the turbulent | paintings, Tritons, Sirens, and flowery patterns 
very few who have read her Majesty’s book | baronial families, and perhaps, also, some of the |on wall-surfaces, besides numerous capitals, 
know that Balmoral Castle stands 900 ft. above Popes, alike unscrupulous, within Medieval | friezes, and remains of pavements in precious 
Buckingham Palace. ‘periods. It was about the year 1536 that | coloured marbles. Two statues of Leda (the 





Paul III. founded the villa, with extensive 





finest of which found its way to England) and 


Bridgwater ..........0000 Trinity Chh. ..... 
Market House... 8 gardens and a summer residence called, after his|the Apollo Saurochthonos were the mos% 
Doncaster .......sseserees bag ntcerap 35 family, “Orti Farnesiani,” for which Vignola, | precious and best preserved of artistic treasures 
Senien = deep lath gpa sepia , Sangallo, and Buonarotti were engaged to make | thus disinterred. The illumination of the lower 
ES 21 designs, and in which that pontiff accumulated | story by skylights with marble gratings seemed 
Tifracombe ........+-+0+0 Broad-street .....-....0.-..ree004 22 great store of artistic wealth, sculptures from the | to confirm the notion that that part had from 


Road, nine miles from Barn- 04 | Antonine therm, and from other classic ruins ; 











the first been subterranean, and used for refuge 





SIRI oosoccasSeseacsosdccrsvente 0 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.. Milk Mariced ee 25 '@ museum, all whose contents were finally |from the summer heats. Will it be believed 
- ra baa transported to Naples after the Farnese line had that, though an intelligent ecclesiastic was 
cain tact aon sce 4 pean become extinct, and its property been inherited directing these works, almost the whole aggre- 
Se PRA ART CRE by the Bourbon dynasty of the Two Sicilies. | gate of moveable objects,—capitals, friezes, cor- 
Stitins _— CHOBE .seerssersesverers ~ The only noticeable works for antiquarian objects nices, pavements in rich materials,—was carted 
ne ce veapeneoreanes Union Hotel "gg. Carried out on the Palatine by the Farnese off to be sold to marble-cutters on the Forum ? 
Dimi 6 dice eceensoces St. Mary Magdalene Chh.... 60| Owners were those ordered by the Duke of And the French abbé, strange to say, caused the 
ik Market House 2 Parma, 1720-28, and described in the ‘‘ Palazzo entire upper story of those ruins to be de- 
ay ements ; de’ Cesari,” by a learned prelate, Mgr. Bian- | molished, the greater part of the lower to be 
| en eee chini (Verona, 1738), subsequently to which | again filled with soil (as when first opened), and 
: nothing of the kind was attempted on this only three among the principal halls left disen- 
Tonbridge osezsecsssssess part of the Imperial Mount, till it had passed |cumbered,—these being now accessible to the 
Warrington .......s0.c000 into other hands. Adjoining this Farnese} Visitandine nuns alone. The estate on the 
8 estate is the villa, with large gardens, formerly | north-western slopes of this bill was purchased 
AXMINStEE.....sseeersee000e of the Dukes Mattei, but later purchased by an by the Russian Government; but some years 
Droitwich .......ecceseesess Englishman, Mr. Mills, who built the ugly and | since given back to the Roman, by whose order 
By conspicuous mansion called after him, and now | works were soon afterwards undertaken, and 
Godalming «ssn owned by a community of Visitandine nuns here | slowly carried on in ensuing years on that 
ret Shear he eee peece Markek Shouse resident, in consequence of which proprietor- | ground. Here was laid open, 1847, a consider- 
RI jcstcscbanereniniettidesvennited ship neither house nor grounds can now be able extent of walls in enormous square-hewn 
Thrapstone .........s00008 Mexket-plece visited by the public. According to some learned blocks of lithoid tufa without cement, supporting 
2 ES Bridge............... writers, and inferrible also from the character of | the declivity like a buttress, and evidently the 
2 Pe _ eee the ruins here brought to light, that same Villa | remnant of fortifications, which, whether or not 
Virginia Water ........ — ox 5 | Mills occupies the site of the palace of Augustus, | actually referrible to the city of Romulus, are 
Bromsgrove ......s000000s Bridge ‘ ‘built for him by public subscription after the assuredly the most ancient ruins of this 
Market House ..........00.0.00 280 | modest mansion of his forefathers had been de- character in Rome; and later were cleared of 
Dorchester .......000se000 Swot asoncescovceseesesseeseceoes 222 stroyed. Curious is the story of explorations on soil several small chambers, supposed to have 
Edinburgh .. Ria Cos 4 that now conventual estate, exemplifying the been the lodgings of soldiers, with curious 
Music-hall unsystematic senseless manner, though with grafiti, proper mames, and sentences ia 
Bheffield .........s.sese0e Fruit Market... some fits of transient zeal, in which such under- | Latin or Greek, scratched on their walls ; among 
See deeues takings used to be carried on in Rome. Among these, that extraordinary representation so much 
ae Wie eee a ‘other eye-witnesses, Flaminio Vacca tells (in | noticed at the time, referred by archologista 
Wellingborough ......... Town-hall his “‘ Memorie,” written 1594), of a gateway with to the time of Septimius Severus, and since 


Wellington (Som,) . 





eee nee Rel eee ee eeeseenoeseneeeenes 


marble jambs, 40 ft. high, a niche lined with 
| African marble, and a colossal head of Jupiter in 














transferred to the Museum of the Collegio 
Romano, a caricature of the Crucifixion, with a 





CD Lasihanexpecntaee 

Brentwood ..........e0008 RE | basalt, found here in his time; that bust having | figure standing below in act of saluting, the 
et ee — —— | been purchased by himself, and therefore lost to | victim on the cross having an ass’s head, and the 
7a BREN the Roman public. Santi Bartoli tells of dig- words rudely traced below, in defective Greek, 
ERROR. cnitsitmnsoinicitn Rs diicarsicsipcitniniciimenmies | gings made about the middle of the seventeenth | “‘ Alexamenos worships his God!” With the 
ne ee ee — century, that led to the discovery of a spacious | recent works on this side of the hill should be 
bi............................. "377 | hall, subterranean, entirely hung with tapestry | classed those under the neighbouring church of 
Ashby de la Zouch... Ivanhoe-lane . 403) of woven gold, but which decoration was soon | St. Anastasia, where a large extent of chambers 
Macclesfield — sees po | reduced to dust on the admission of the outer | and passages, referrible to different dates, have 
, St. Michael’s Chh * 49s air; also another chamber, with walls encrusted | been opened; most noticeable of all things here 
Mauchline..........0.000++ Chh with finely-beaten laminz of silver, that seemed | found being other portions of fortifying walls in 
Sieuiielihininibiitiapain ao a to have been ornamented with designs or reliefs, | stupendous masonry,—the best preserved, and 
painted but all which precious material passed into the | in every sense most important remnant of the 
IE Wace ovehel ae of traders, or into those of a certain car- | ancient civic defences, no doubt among those of 
é inal’s servant, the first purchaser to present| highest antiquity, yet known to explorers. 
Wootton Baseet......... aa himself! And the same antiquarian wie men- Alene the jontaen tae much of the wenn 
Chipping Norton ..... Chh tions also the mutilated statues, the fluted / slopes of the hill extend several gardens and 
che an columns of giallo antico, seen by him among this | vineyards held by different proprietors, in great 
ie he bh treasure-trove—all eventually swept away ! part by the English College, till purchased, a few 
Ce Oe ane Town-ball The first published plan of the Palatine ruins | years ago, by the Roman Government, in order 
cciiaiis Mein street was drawn up, but far from completely, by | to the carrying on of works here also, and in the 
sennosorevensosors White Hari Inu pa Buffalini, about 1550; the next, with more ex-| result of which much that is interesting may 
Gime = Townhall ......... .. 674|aCtness, later in the same century; another,| now be reported. Within the estate formerly 
sacl St. Mary’s Chh. sa 708 satisfactory in regard to what had hitherto been | owned by that college rise the noblest and most 
Tete ney gage cx, RAS RON SED TR 3 see oa discovered, by Bianchini, in his above-named | conspicuous ruins, that so imposingly crown the 
SNDD TNE, « cacnancetadignnnrinitennnvatemdiaiadl 1,120 | “‘ Palazzo de’ Cesari ;” and lately, we have seen | western hill-side above the road towards the 
pussaet Coote eoseoneeunphioionaunnbien Ve srslabbsinattalbGria 924 | the map of the buildings, with the entire ground, | Porta Appia, and are probably the latest among 
a pecceniaans “i now the area of the works ordered by Napoleon | additions to the imperial buildings, due to 
Lord Fife's Hunting Lodges. 2.7" 'g19 | IL, prepared with skilful execution by Signor | Septimius Severus, and the last inhabited in 

On Glossop-road, nineteen miles from Sheffield ...,., 1,666 | Rosa, director of those works. Medizeval periods. 














Fes. 29, 1868. ] 


Encouraging proofs of awakened interest and 
enterprise have, at all events, been supplied, 
with promise of ample reward both to French 
and Roman undertakings on this classic mount, 
beyond what could be foreseen in the days when 
Géethe roamed at large over solitary kitchen. 
vardens planted with artichokes, helping himself 
ad libitum to the precious marbles strewn at his 
feet on the Palatine in the year 1786. 
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at once interdicted ; and perhaps it was as well, | bricks only at the edge o i 
because such varieties could not be indulged in| of a deo an more, cal ‘(en = oe 
without great risk of making a blow down in our|space with loose rubbish ; and then, after 
neighbours’ vents, and then the chief variety of | another course of solid brick-work, would repeat 
sky-line would be produced by very picturesque | the hollow one. He had been more than once 
arrangements of chimney-cans! called to an alarm of fire in consequence of the 
Mr. Bromhead thought that the cost would be | mode of forming boxing for hearths with wood. 
found to be the great difficulty; and in this|A crack in the hearthstone, or a widening of the 


THE BUILDER. 











Rome. 








Mr. Howatt agreed, pointing out that the chief 
ranges of buildings were got up by speculating 
builders, without the assistance of any architect ; 
and that the cost was shaved down to the last 


division in it when formed of two stones, ad- 
mitted of hot ashes falling through on to the 
timber, till at last it smouldered. Hearthstones 
should be of one piece, and should always be 


farthing. laid upon brick or stone arches. Chimney- 
Mr. Kennedy thought that the erection of a/|stacks should be made more substantial. and 
blocking or parapet along streets should be made slates should be fastened more securely on roofs. 
com ’ | In this humid climate, and with the porosity of 
a The Chairman remarked that he could not all the stones of the North, no external walls, or 
Godwin, V.P., in the chair, Mr. Vanderpant ex- | understand Mr. Salmon’s remarks as applicable | walls communicating with external walls, should 
hibited a bronze urn, said to have been exhumed | to the streets of a city generally. Obviously | be plastered on the inner side without being 
in the Etrurian Necropolis at Perugia. It con-/ there were localities where a picturesque style | stoothed, in order to do away with damp walls. 
sists of a small oblong tomb, containing an | and treatment was not only admissible but most | He also advised more attention being paid to 
urn, and surmounted by a seated female figure. appropriate; and others} where anything of the | gutters and drains. These, he said, were some 
Only one other similar urn is said to be known, ‘kind would be quite out of place. We should of the items of construction in every-day use 
and this was in the museum of the Hermitage | study the requirements of each, recognising the among builders, which militate against the 
at St. Petersburg. The urn exhibited was sup- | propriety of a difference. He thought a striking | interests of the architect, and which were 
posed to commemorate Tanaquilla, wife of Tar- instance of a total di of this, and the fraught with danger to the public; and the un- 
quin, the fifth king of Rome. Some doubts were | result, was to be seen in the business part of the fortunate system which had grown up of re- 
expressed as to the genuinenessof this object. Mr. | city of London, which has in so great a measure ducing the cost of everything to its uttermost 
E. Roberts said some of the letters of the in- been reconstructed of late years. He could not limit was the moving cause of the defects he 
scription were not Etruscan, and some of the understand how amy man in his senses could had noticed. 
ornamentation did not seem of the time sup- | design a magnificent Italian palace, with elabo- 
posed. Doubts as to the composition of the rate frieze and bold overhanging cornice, for an 
bronze were algo expressed ; and the discussion | insignificant strip of frontage of 25 ft. or 30 ft. 
was adjourned to the next meeting. Mr. Holt | in a narrow street. 





BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the meeting of the British Archwological 
Association, on Wednesday evening last, Mr. G. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 





exhibited two fine wood carvings, which had 
been presented by the carver, Hans Springenk- 
lee, to Albert Durer on his fifty-third birth- | 
day, 1523, and read a paper upon them. | 
Mr. Cuming exhibited the wedding-ring of 
Martin Luther, which was adorned with 
Christian symbols, and engraved within with the | 





NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Edinburgh.—Mr. Dobie, painter and decorator, 
offered, some months since, to the journeymen 
| house-painters and decorators of Britain a num- 
ber of prizes for the best designs for wall deco- 
ration. A large number of competitors entered, 
and their productions have been on view for 





THE annual meeting of the Northern Archi- 


several weeks, and have attracted much atten- 


names of Martin Luther and Catharine Boven. tectural Association was held on Tuesday, the tion in the trade. The drawings were submitted 
This ring belongs to Mr. Frederick Gauss, | 18th, in the Old Castle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. | to the following gentlemen, who acted as judges: 
banker, of Vienna, and has been in his family | Green, the president, in the chair. The report, | Messrs. J. Dick Peddie, James Ballantine, John 
for 250 years. Mr. Irving read a paper on/| read by the secretary (Mr. Thos. Oliver), stated | Nisbet, Edinburgh; R. Dow, Perth; and J. B. 
seals of the borough of Lanark, on one of which | that the number of members amounted to 51. Bennett, Glasgow. Their decisions were as fol- 
was a falcon, which he supposed to refer to | The income of the year had been 131. 10s. 11d., | low :— 

forest-rights. Mr. Planche thought the bird to|and the expenditure, 9/. 8s. 5d., leaving a| Drawing Room.—lst prize (20 guineas), William Luet- 
be no falcon, but a spread-eagle,—a two-headed | balance of 41. 2s. 6d. in the hands of the trea- | jens, Glasgow; 2nd (10 guineas), Alexander Girdwood, 
eagle, in fact,—which it was now well known surer. The arrears in subscriptions amounted er Srd (5 guineas), Matthew Hislop, Lang- 
had had its origin in the division of arms ; being, to 251. 15s. 6d. Dining Room.—\st prize (10 guineas, Alexander Gird- 
in truth, the putting together of two similar| The secretary said that between 2,000 and | wood, Edinburgh; 2nd (5 guineas), William Luetjens, 
halves of an eagle. Mr. Grover read an interest- 3,000 persons were, through their respective | @!#ssow; 3rd (2} guineas), Andrew Wells, Glasgow. 

ing account of the remains of a Roman villa at | associations, in connexion with the Archi-}|——The committee of the Scottish Society of 
Chedworth, where he seemed to think there | tectural Alliance, and all of them adopted | Arts on Technical Education have arranged that 
were strong traces of early Christianity. The|one uniform scale of charges. Prior to the|a conference shall be held in Edinburgh, on 
chairman announced that the Annual Congress | Alliance adopting that scale every town had Friday, the 20th of March, and an invitation will 
would be held at Cirencester, from the 3rd to | its own scale; but now they had uniformity | be issued to those gentlemen who take an 
the 8th of August, and that Lord Bathurst had | of practice, and did not undersell each other. | interest in technical education. 

undertaken to preside. |The Alliance had also taken up the question Glasgow.—The proposal, which originated in 
‘of having a uniform mode of measuring arti- | the town council some months ago, to open the 
| ficers’ work throughout the United Kingdom, | new galleries in the Corporation Buildings with 
| but the matter was in abeyance. Another sub-| an exhibition of portraits of worthy citizens and 








GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


| ject which had been considered was the insertion 
‘of an arbitration clause into contracts, and of 


| distinguished countrymen, now deceased, has 
| been successfully carried out. The walls of the 


Tur usual monthly meeting of this Society | quantities forming part of contracts; but this | five new rooms and galleries are nearly all occu- 


was held on the 17th inst., Mr. Honeyman, 
president, in the chair. A paper was read by 
Mr. W. Forest Salmon, architect, “ On Roofs and 
Chimney-heads.” 
regard the cornice as the finish of a building, 
above which any kind of ugliness might be 
placed; it would be much more conducive to 
pleasing picturesqueness and variety if no 
attempt were made to make street buildings 
harmonize with those adjoining them. Each 
building should be treated independently, and 
the parts above the cornice should bear an im- 
portant’part in the expression of its individuality, 


and were therefore worthy of most careful study. | 


He alluded more particularly,—1, to the junction 
of roof and walls; 2, to the roof itself; 3, to 
chimney-heads; and 4, to the junction of build- 
ings of different heights. 

Mr. A. Thomson thought that where it was 
practicable one design should embrace a number 
of houses, and that breaking up the sky-line by 


irregularities was not desirable where it could be | 


avoided. He thought that practically the design 
was crowned by the cornice, and that any build- 
ing which was much indebted to its roof for effect 
could not be of a high style of art. 

Mr. Douglas did not agree with Mr. Thomson 
in this last remark; at the same time, he 
admitted that in the grandest architectural 
remains the roof is utterly ignored. In regard 
to towns in general, and Glasgow in particular, 
he might say thet practically we had no choice, 
we were so tied down to uniformity by feu con- 
tracts and dean of guild court tions. Ifa 
man proposed adding a story to his house he was 


He thought it a mistake to) 


matter was also in abeyance. 

A subscription of 51. 5s. was voted to the 
| Architectural Museum, London. 
| The president delivered an annual address, 
and concluded by suggesting the formation of an 
| architectural library, a school for drawing, mo- 
| delling, and carving—say in connexion with the 

School of Arts,—the formation of classes for 
‘obtaining a complete mastery of the natural 
'sciences and of languages, in order that they 
| might be able to keep ahead of the time. 

Mr. F. R. Wilson, of Alnwick, read a paper on 
“Dangerous Methods of Construction in the 
North.” He said he would not have taken upon 
| himself to point out some important errors in 
the present modes of construction in use in the 
building trades, if he had been, as it were, to 
the manner born; but having had considerable 
experience in construction in the South, the 
imperfections in question, more especially the 
want of extra care to meet climatic conditions, 
struck him more forcibly than they might other- 
wise have done. They were bound to protest 
against the use of any mode of construction 
that did not fulfil every condition likely to insure 
stability and prevent casualities. He first re- 
ferred to a common method of building stone 
walls, which was fraught with much evil. Leave 
a builder alone, he would build up the wall 
hollow within, throwing into the interstices 
loose rubble as he went on, which should 
never be done in this climate. Every course 
should be well grouted together. He found 
that some North-country builders, in building 
‘brick walling, after a few courses, laid their 


! 





pied by the paintings. There are 392 pictures in 
oil, 26 in water-colours, 15 in crayons, and 26 
| busts or medallions, executed principally by the 
| best Scottish artists of this and preceding genera- 
j tions. The works of several eminent English 
| artists are also represented. The Exhibition has 
, been formally opened to the public. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Wolverhampton School.—A few gentlemen 
interested in this institution have met at the 
school, in Darlington-street, to distribute the 
prizes and certificates of merit among the more 
successful students during the past year. The 
distribution was made by Captain Loveridge, the 
president, Mr. Vincent Jackson, the hon. secre- 
tary, and Mr. Gunn, the head master. Captain 
Loveridge made a few appropriate remarks in 
reference to the importance of such an institution 
in a manufacturing town like Wolverhampton, 
and recommended the pupils to continue to attend 
the classes regularly, and to endeavour, by setting 
forth the utility of the institution to their friends, 
to induce them to become students. The local 
Chronicle says,—* The fact that this school is so 
little appreciated is almost unaccountable. It 
reflects no credit on many of the parents and 

men, showing, on the part of the latter, a 

isinclination to improve themselves, and either 

unwillingness or inability to recognise the import- 

ance of endeavouring to maintain that superiority 

which English manufacturers have attained in 
a 
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| ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE FOR INFANTS.——Block Plan. | 


foreign countries. One would think that as the 
subject of technical education is earnestly en- 
gaging public attention greater interest would be 
taken in the School of Art, and that there would 
be an increasing attendance of students.” 

The Sheffield School—The annual conver- 
sazione of this school was attended by a 
large company. The council, with the effi- 
cient help of Mr. Sounes, the head-master, 
had gathered together a considerable number 
of first-class paintings and drawings for exhibi- 
tion. The distribution of prizes took place in 
the large room on the ground floor. Mr. F. T. 
Mappin, the president of the council, occupied 
the chair. Mr. Bowler (of the Department of 
Science and Art) having been introduced by 
the president, referred to the action of Govern- 
ment. He reminded the andience that when 
the Sheffield School was founded it was one of 
a very few, but since then other schools had 
sprung up, so that where there were formerly 
some eighteen or nineteen receiving Govern- 
ment assistance, there were now about one hun- 
dred. The Government could not continue giving 
to individual schools of this increased number 
grants so large as the Sheffield School formerly 
received, although it was giving a larger aggre- 
gate amount. This had been the real reason for 
the change. The people of Sheffield had only to 
say the debt of their school should be removed, 
and the Government would help them. He 
believed the Government would pay 5001. towards 
it. As to the deficient annual income, the Lords 
of the Council had come to the conclusion that 
it was desirable to give further aid, and new 
minutes had been published within the last few 
weeks. This he hoped would increase the grant 


to the Sheffield school by about one-third. Pos- | 
| of Hornsey, occupying an area of about 500 ft. | 


sibly, if the debt were paid off, the council 
might, with this help, make both ends just meet, 
but the wealthy town of Sheffield ought to feel 
it a duty to increase its support to that institu- 
tion. 








ARCHITECTURAL Exurpition Socrery. — The 


THE ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE FOR 
INFANTS. 


Tue Alexandra Orphanage was founded in 
October, 1864, under the patronage of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, who gives it its 
name. The charity originated in the thought- 
fulness of a few friends for a long period inter- 
ested in the welfare of the orphan poor. It was 

| geen, in carrying out the designs of the Orphan 
Working School, that there was great need of a 
| charity for the infant orphans of respectable but 
' poor persons, whose incomes were insufficient to 
permit of their making future provision for their 
families; and this consideration determined 
those who first met in conference to convene a 


meeting of friends, which resulted in the forma- | 


tion of a committee, half of whom should be 
members of the parent society. In the space of 
two years and a half ninety infant orphans have 
been presented for admission, of whom sixty 
have been elected. The purpose of the charity 
is to receive orphan children from earliest 
infancy to the age of five years, and to board, 
| clothe, nurse, and educate them until they are 
eight years of age. 
the founders of the Alexandra Orphanage being 
that its benefits shall be extended to a’: necessi- 


| tous infants, it is to be distinctly regarded as of | 


| the very essence of the charity that at the pre- 
| sent time and in all fature times no religious dis- 


tinction of any sort shall be introduced, either as | 


a qualification for admission or after admission ; 
and that while it is fully intended that the chil- 
dren shall have a Scriptural education, no deno- 


minational rules or catechisms whatever shall be 


| adopted. 
| The institution is situated on the rising ground 

by 300 ft., with a rapid descent of 60 ft. from 
| the high-level to the base of the hill. 


| The desire being to provide for separate sec- | 


| tional supervision, closely allied with a centrali- 


| zation of the whole, as the first requirement, | 


|the ground is allotted for separate detached 
| buildings of cottage blocks, arranged symme- 


The object and design of | 


The cottages are arranged in couples, pro- 
viding separate homes for twenty-five infants 
each, having its own accommodation separate 
and distinct, and arranged with playground or 
garden, terraced, to meet the accommodation 
level in the face of the ground. Each cottage 
provides a day-room, two dormitories, with 
nurses’ rooms, lavatories, and bath-rooms : pro- 
vision is therefore made for a total accommoda- 
tion of 400 infants, when the whole scheme is 
carried out in the sixteen proposed cottages. 

The quadrangle provides to each block a sepa- 
rate recreation-ground, and access to a covered 
corridor communicates with the school-rooms 
and dining-hall in the centre. 

The central buildings include the principal! 
centre of dining-hall, matron’s house, and do- 
mestic offices, on a terraced level with a cloister, 
communicating immediately with the cottage 
| corridors. The schools on the east are approached 
in the same way, and wil! abut on the Sunny- 
side-road. 

The infirmary is placed at the extreme boun- 
dary of the freehold property, and is to be erected 
on the principle of adapting a Swiss cottage ex- 
terior and plan to the requirements of the insti- 
tution. This building will have a verandah, 
carried up to the eaves of the roof, and giving 
to three separate floors independent access, by 
external staircases, to the three wards, so that 
in all contagious and epidemic diseases the sepa- 
ration may be perfect, and consistent with the 
| requirements of such an institution. 
| The general style of the buildings is Domestic 
|English Gothic, of varied character to each 
block, the whole being proposed for execution 
‘in ordinary brickwork, with freestone dress- 
ings. 

The estimated cost of the present undertaking 
is 15,0001. ; while eight cottages will yet remain 
for future addition, at an estimated cost of 50C/. 
each. Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Pite are the 
architects. 
| The first stone of the eight cottages now 
_ erected was laid by the Dachess of Sutherland, 
jon the 6th of July last, when Earl Granville 





annual general meeting of this Society is to be | trically in the form of a double quadrangle, of took a considerable part in the proceedings. 


held at the House in Conduit-street on the 4th 


| 


which the main buildings, for dining-hall, schools, | 


We have pleasure in mentioning Miss Eliza- 


day of March next. A report and balance-sheet | and offices, form the central point and feature of | beth 8. Soul as the indefatigable hon. secretary 


for the session 1867 have been issued. 


' the design. 


of the ladies’ committee. 
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ACCIDENTS. 





_men who had an opportunity of visiting the but that we should recognise the principle that 


i : ¢ oak |remains would observe :—1. If the stones com- symmet hould ¥ 

The Fire at Charing Cross Railway Station.— | posing the walls had been broken down, or if Stelan at a facade a racy itt oto 
In the half-yearly report of the South-Eastern they were smooth and round like boulders or even to facades at all; but that it should guide 
Railway Company, the directors state that the | stones worn by the action of water. 2. If they the distributive form and size of every limb and 
cost of restoration and improvements (by the adhered in consequence of fusion, or because | feature of a building. 


use of uninflammable materials and otherwise) agglutinated by a fused material of a totally | 
by the fire at the custom- different character. 3. If the vitrification was | 


rendered necessary 


Mr. Potter, observing ae the new public Offices in 
Downing-street, designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott, said that 


house building at Charing Cross Station on | more complete towards the outside, or otherwise. | in the upper rooms there was not that abundance of light 
Tuesday Jast, as estimated by the engineer, will | 4. If the walls showed any evidence of horizontal | Wich Lord Palmerston had declared to be so essential in 


not exceed 4,0001. 





' | courses. 5. If there were any indications of 
Fall ef a large Chimney at Halifar.—aA mill | transverse or longitudinal portions more com- 


| all public buildings in this country. 
r. Quilter contended that symmetry in Gothic archi- 
tecture was not the balancing of the parts, but the pro- 





chimney, in course of erection, and which had | pletely calcined than the rest of the work; and | Bovoning of all the parts, so that the entire building 


attained an altitude of 40 yards, has fallen at|6. If the walls were more completely vitrified | yr. 


might be harmonious. 


Redgrave, while declaring himself quite unpre- 


Lee Bank, Halifax, doing much damage to two! towards the north and east than towards the | judiced as regards the rival claims of Gothic and Classic 


adjacent mills. The accident happened on the | south and west. 
premises of Messrs. W. H. Rawson, who have | 


: : ‘ A discussion followed, conducted by Meesrs. 
just completed a seven-story mill, which, with an | Hart, Galloway, Mackinlay, A. D. Robertson 


| art, could not agree with Mr. Tarver in condemning the 

design of St. Pancras new Church, built by Mr. Inman. 
| The spire was not, he held, so incongruous as it had been 
» | Tepresented to be; although he was prepared to admit 


adjoining mill, are about to be occupied in cotton | Michael Connal, and other gentlemen. It was | that the jumble of ows in the metropolis was anything 


spinning. Until within a few minates of its fall, | considered desirable that the subject should be wrt *#tecable to t 


e : e educated eye. Sir Christopher 
ren’s city spires were no doubt the most successful ; 


the chimney was considered quite safe. It, how- | further investigated in the light of Mr. Honey- | but those who condemned St. Pancras spire on the ground 


ever, was observed to oscillate several times, and man’s theory. 
two masons were in consequence called from the | 


top. They had been down only about ten minutes | 
when the chimney fell at its fall length. A slip 








COMPETITIONS. 


that it represented one temple upon another, ought to 
know that there was a precedent in ancient art for such an 
arrangement. In his opinion the description of Classic 
|architecture which ought to be encouraged was the 
| Renaissance. There were many fine buildings in Italy in 


at the foundations, it is thought, must have led 
to the fall of the structure, which was of stone, 
having a 6-ft. flue. 

Accident at the New Exchange Works, Man- 


chester.—The site of the intended building is one | 


immense sand-pit, and workmen are now engaged 
in excavating the sand and carting it away, for 


the purpose of allowing the foundations to be | 


putin. Adjoining Market-street the foundations 
are carried to a depth of about 20 ft. below the 
level of the street. Three excavators were 


engaged in one of the sandpits when a huge 


mass of sand slipped, causing the wooden sup- 
ports to give way, and the three men were buried 
up to their waists in thesand. Fortunately, the 
wooden supports fell in such a manner as to 
serve as a protection to the heads of the men. 
Mr. Marshall, the clerk of the works, and Mr. J. 


Allcock, the gang foreman, with a number of | 
men, set to work and rescued the three men | 


from their perilous position. 

Fire at the Limerick Gas Works.—During the | 
prevalence of a most violent squall from the | 
south-west, with vivid and constant flashes of | 
lightning and a deluge of rain, the immense | 
gasometer of the United General Gas Company, | 
which contained 200,000 ft. of gas, was ascer- | 
tained to be in flames, which burnt for an hoar. | 
The accident was occasioned by a strong gust of | 
the wind having caused the gasometer to cant 
over against the gable of the wall where it was 
set; the wall gave way, and then the gasometer 
was blown entirely upon its side, the basement 
stonework making a large breach of several feet 
near the lower water-rim, from which the gas 
rushed out, and, coming in contact with a lamp, 
caught the flame and lighted up. Nearly all the 
gas was burned out. 








THE CONSTRUCTION OF VITRIFIED 
FORTS. 


Art a recent meeting of the Glasgow Archzo- 
logical Society, Mr. Galloway in the chair, 
Mr. Honeyman read a paper “On the Con- 
struction of Vitrified Forts.” After referring to 
the various theories of construction which have 
been propounded, he remarked that these entirely 
failed to account for the phenomena presented 
in the remains. He then proceeded to describe 
the vitrified fort on Dunskeig Hill, at the entrance 
of West Loch Tarbert, and certain peculiarities 
of construction there, which, with other examples, 
led him to the conclusion that the walls—some 
of which are fully 10 ft. in thickness and vitrified 
throughout—were constructed by a series of 


| that style which would suit our climate very well, and 


| : “a — | which would be more appropriate than designs borrowed 
| Darlington Union Workhouse—On the 24th from the rigid antique of Greece On the whole, how- 


| instant the Board of Guardians met, and decided | ever, he thought that Gothic architecture was that best 
the above competition. Mr. Wm. Lee, archi- suited to our climate. It had, no doubt, faults, but these 
|tect, London, was called in to assist in the |grchitects to study sons to avoid thoes blemishes rather 
selection, and the designs bearing the motto | than to adopt a manner which might be described as a 
“Nota Bene ” were selected as the best. The jumble of many styles. 
first premium of 40]. was awarded to these plans, 
and the author of them, Mr. Charles J. Adams, of 
Stockton-on-Tees, was appointed to carry out the | 
works, which are to cost about 10,0001. The | tHE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
second premium of 301. was awarded to designs | 
under motto ‘“ Economist ;” the third premium; At the meeting on February 18th, the paper 
to motto “ (A),” A in circle. jread was “On the Sapporting Power of Piles ; 
St. Mary’s Church, Lichfield —The design | and on the Pneumatic Process for Driving Iron 
selected for this church is by Mr. James Fowler, | Columns, as practised in America,” by Mr. W. 
of Louth, and we understand it will be carried | J. McAlpine. The first part of this communica- 
out at once under his direction. | tion related principally to the experience gained in 
| driving 6,539 piles, an average depth of 32 fi., for 
the foundation of the Government graving dock 
; at Brooklyn, N. Y., when the support was mainly 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION | derived from the adhesion of the material into 
“* | which the piles were driven, and slightly from 
Tue ordinary meeting of members was held | their sectional area. The piles were in rows 
at the House in Conduit-street on Friday even- | 2} ft. apart, and at transverse distances of 3 ft., 
ing, the 14th instant, Mr. Lacy W. Ridge in the | all from centre to centre; intermediate piles of 
chair. tough second-growth oak being frequently em- 
The following gentlemen were elected mem-| ployed. The main piles were chiefly round 
bers of the Association :—Messrs. T. E. Cole, | spruce spars, very straight, from 25 ft. to 45 ft. 
Alfred Bovill, and B. A. Mayhew. long, and not less than 7 in. in diameter at the 
Mr. J. D. Mathews (hon. secretary) explained, smaller end, and on an average 14 in. in diameter 
with the assistance of the black board, a plan at the largerend. From a record kept during 
which he had under consideration for improve- | the progress of the work, it was ascertained that 
ments in the warming and ventilating of private | it took two and one-third blows to drive each 
houses by the introduction and circulation of | foot of pile, and that the distance moved uni- 
waste heat from ordinary stoves. He also de- | formly diminished from the first to the last blow, 
scribed (in connexion with the same subject) | ranging from 8 in. at the beginning to no move- 
certain improvements in the construction of gas- | ment at the end, the average distance moved by 
chandeliers, by which the light could be concen- the last five blows being 1 in. A considerable 
trated without shadow, while the noxious pro-| number of the piles were driven by a Nasmyth 
perties of the gas would be carried off without | steam-piling machine, with a ram of 3 tons, and 
discolonring ceiling or spoiling furniture, pic- a stroke, or fall, of 3 ft., and making from sixty 
tures, &c. |to eighty strokes per minute. The other 
The Chairman observed that the subject was machines were generally operated by steam- 
one of such great importance, both in a sanitary power, giving an average of a blow per minute ; 
and economical point of view, that he hoped but occasionally the hammers were hoisted by 
the Association would be able to devote an| manual and horse power. The rams in the 
evening to the discussion of it. | latter machines were of cast-iron, swelled out at 
Mr. Tarver read a paper on “ Symmetry from | the bottom to concentrate the weight at that 
a Gothic Point of View,’ in which bis object point, and weighed about 2,200 Ib. each, though 
was to prove that the study of Gothic archi- some were used of 1,500 lb.; the fall being 
tecture relied as much on an observance of 30 ft. It was observed that the heaviest ram, 
symmetry as Classic architecture, which he when striking blows of the same effect as lighter 
considered out of place in England, but to ones, did the least injury either to the head of 
which the term is generally thought exclu- the pile or to the protecting iron ring, and this 
sively applicable; and he believed it was the injury was still less with the Nasmyth hammer. 
too easy acceptation of this inference that had | It was also found that no advantage was gained 
led to the astonishing vagaries in much modern | by the fall of the ram being more than 40 ft., as 

















furnaces on the walls, not by the application of | 
heat to the external surfaces. The paper was | 
illustrated by numerous specimens of vitrified | 


Gothic work. By analyzing the terms “balance,” the friction on the ways then prevented any in- 
“ proportion,” and “symmetry,” he pointed out | creased velocity to the ram when falling from a 
that the first referred to an instrument for test-| greater height. With the Nasmyth hammer, 
ing the relative weights of two bodies, as, for piles were driven 35 ft. in seven minutes, while 


work, many of which were from the collection | 0 or | 
of Mr. W. Keddie. It is evident, he said, | example, to a centre flanked by twin masses in | 


from the condition to which the most intractable | equipoise, and so to the design of most Classic 


with the other machines similar piles required 


/one hour, or more, to drive them the same 





rocks have been ‘reduced—mica slate being fre- 
quently found converted into a material re- 
sembling pumice stone, light and porous ; while 
green stone has been completely liquified, so as 
to glaze over and agglutinate the loose materials 
over which it has been melted—that the builders 
of these curious structures must by some means 
have applied an artificial blast to their furnaces. 
Mr. Honeyman suggested that the natives may 
have pressed into their service the gales of such 
& Season as this. He thought some light might 
be thrown on the mode of construction if gentle- 





| buildings (Mr. Lovesdale supplemented this | distance. 





remark by the instance of a steel-yard, in which 
two bodies of different weights counterbalanced 
each other by being placed at different distances 
from the centre, as was the case in some Gothic 
examples) ; that “ proportion” dealt with single 
features as much as could be comprehended in 
one glance; but that the term “ symmetry” 
meant literally “ measuring together,” and 
might be taken in a more comprehensive sense 
than the others. He thought that balance was 


right when there was no reason to the contrary ; | 1 ton, 





Experiments were made at different times to 
ascertain the weight which the piles would 
sustain. For this purpose a long lever of oak 
timber was employed, with which a number of 
the foundation and coffer-dam piles of nearly the 
same size, and driven under exactly similar 
conditions, were withdrawn. It was thus ascer- 
tained that a weight of 125 tons was required to 
move a pile, driven 33 ft. into the earth, to the 
point of ultimate resistance, with a ram weighing 
and falling 30 ft. at the last blow. These 
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trial piles averaged 12 in. in diameter in the 
middie. From a number of other experiments, 
it was believed that the extreme supporting 
power of the pile, due to its frictional surface, 
was 100 tons, or 1 ton per superficial foot of the 
area of its circumference. From an analysis of 
the experiments, the following general laws 
seemed to have prevailed in these cases :—Ist. 
That the effect of lengthening the fall of the 
ram was to increase the sustaining power of the 
pile in the ratio of the square root of the fall. 
2nd. That by adding to the weight of the ram, 
the sustaining power of the pile was increased 
by 0°7 to 0-9 of the amount due to the ratio of 
the augmented weight of the ram. 3rd. That a 
pile driven by a ram weighing 1 ton, and falling 
30 ft., would sustain an extreme weight of 100 
tons. The formula based upon these data, as 
applicable to rams weighing from 1,000 Ib. to 
3,000 Ib., falling from 20 ft. to 30 ft., was 





X=80 (W+0228,/F-1), in which X was the 
supporting power of a pile driven by the ram W, | 
falling a distance F; X and W being in tons, | 
and F in feet. The author was of opinion that, | 
under the most favourable circumstances, the | 
pile should not be loaded with more than one- 
third of the result given by this formula; and | 
when there was any danger of a future dis-| 
turbance of the material around the pile, or 
when there was any vibration in the structure 
which might be communicated to the piles, the | 
load imposed should not exceed one-tenth. 

The bearing support due to the sectional area | 
of the pile had not been considered in the pre- 
ceding inquiry ; but numerous experiments had 


vapours and bad air fail not to penetrate above, | the self-constituted championship of the deputa. 


and the most costly appliances of luxury do not 
always obviate such inconveniences ; but round 
the habitations of the poor, without care, damp 
and dirt gather fast, and the question still 
remains how to dispose of the waste water with- 
out a sink or waste-pipe. Can it be safely 
suffered to be thrown out into the yard or the 
field, and suffered like the rain to permeate the 
soil? Perhaps a small tiled drain to carry off 
soaped and greasy water is as good a way as can 
be devised to keep the surroundings of the houses 
of the working-classes dry. 

A labouring man who has to leave home early, 
and at a regular hour, requires a meal speedily 
and comfortably prepared ; when he returns, he 
wants refreshment and repose in comfort. Now, 
very few articles are required for actual comfort, 
and every article not necessary for personal con- 
venience and enjoyment gives trouble, and is in 
the way, when there is only one pair of hands to 





keep all in order. In selecting furniture what 
is strong and durable should be chosen. Cleanli- 


tion. If they really wish to enlighten the public, 
and to meet the case—as the leader of the depu. 
tation said their intention was—“ fairly, openly, 
and without equivocation or reserve,” let some 
one on their behalf publish a collection of 
trade-union rules, supplemented by a narra. 
tion of trade-union practices, the materialg 
for which would not be difficult to obtain, 
Then let him state their case, adduce their 
arguments, say which of the practices they 
uphold and approve of, and which they disown 
and will discowrage, and they may rely upon it 
the public to whom they appeal will give them a 
fair hearing and pass a just verdict ; but the work 
must be done fairly, honestly, dispassionately, 
and with a sincere desire to arrive at the simple 
truth. Anything like an attempt to deny well. 
known and proved facts, or to throw dust in the 
eyes of the readers by rhetorical special plead. 
ing, will only deepen the feeling they complain 
of, which, rightly or wrongly, certainly exists, 
that they practise things which would look 


ness is the grand element of comfort; and un-/ ugly in print. Mr. Gladstone evidently perceived 
painted wood being most easy to keep clean, is | the heterogeneous nature of the body he had to 
the nicest for the living-room. Wooden-seated deal with, and that they were so fully persuaded 
chairs wear best, and are the healthiest. The of their power to teach that they had nothing to 
little round claw-table is pretty, and suitable for learn. AN ENGINEER. 
the mother’s afternoon work; but it must not 
supersede the deal-table, 4 ft. long, indispensable | 
for meals, for the preparation of food, and for | 
ironing. Bedsteads, with laths that can ooca- 
sionally be taken out and washed, are preferable 
to those with ticks or close boards. Curtains are | 
quite unnecessary. In the climate of Engiand hair 








CONSTRUCTION OF FIRE-PROOF 
DWELLING-HOUSES. 


Amipst all the modern improvements and ap. 


been made, which gave results of from 5 tons mattresses are more to be recommended than 
to 10 tons per square foot. | wool mattresses, or any mixtures of flock, but ticks 
filled with straw, and pillows stuffed with chaff, 
| are very good. Fine shavings make excellent 
| beds. Where the father or the boys have the 
THE FITTINGS OF COTTAGES. | valuable knack of carpentering, a few boards and 
| two or three barrels can be made very serviceable. 
A Lavy, dating from Quebec, favours us with A bedstead can soon be knocked together; one 
some observations on the planning and fittings of barrel can serve as a washhand stand, another as 
economical dwellings for working men. We a side table; a barrel can be cut into two seats | 
print the portion relating more particularly to for children, and a barrel can be made into a 
the second part of the subject :—It has been pro- commodious arm-chair, and with a little in- 
posed by some architects, who carried their ideas | genuity made to look well. For the floors, | 
of economising space to an extreme, to make the cleanliness is the best ornament; and to insure 
vacancy under bedsteads available by having ‘this, it is not requisite that a woman should go 
drawers to slide under the bed. This is by no down on her knees to scrub. The process of | 
means advisable. The space beneath the bed- | cleaving the floor may be rapidly and effectually 
stead, for the sake of health as well as of cleanli-| performed with an iron mop. The only cover- 
ness, should be open, and daily subjected to the | ings requisite are large mats at the doors, and 
supervision of the broom. | rugs before the fireplace and by the side of beds. | 
In domestic architecture it has been much the | Tia kettles and saucepans are less durable than | 
fashion of late to have no closets. This | iron, but far more expeditious in cooking, espe- 
omission entails much expense on the occupants cially in boiling water. Dwellings thus arranged, 
of houses, and is eventually injurious to the | with as much space as is possible for the living- 
landlords, as bringing in and out large articles rooms, and as few articles of furniture as will 
of farniture, such as presses and wardrobes, can | suffice for convenience, have a better appear- | 
— se done without a rk a | —_ es so sem — oe ——~ 
open dressers, so ornamental wit eirrows and comfortable than the confin en- 
of plates and dishes, have generally given way cumbered rooms in which the working classes 
before the swarms of flies which seem ever to | usually live. AE. | 
inorease and multiply ; and although it has been 
stated that the presence of these insects is so i 
yee hoot aneay anne dehoumaeieanmon! MR. GLADSTONE AND TRADE UNIONS. | 
where they were formerly unknown; yet, what-| Six,—If any one expected the deputation to 
ever their qualities may be, it is desirable to keep | Mr. Gladstone would effect the promised object | 
things as much as possible from their touch, and | of their visit, he must have been greatly disap- | 
to this end closets in kitchens are indispensable. | pointed. The public had been led to expect that 
Closets are more easily cleansed than drawers ;/a selected number of working men, thoroughly | 





| 








pliances for house building it appears remarkable 
that so few attempts have been made to render 
our dwellings, if not entirely fire-proof, yet not 
wholly destructible by this insatiable element. 
Whosoever has been roused out of midnight 
slumbers by the fearfal cry of “Fire! fire!” 


will need but little advocacy to induce him to 


adopt any feasible mode in his power to con- 
stract a dwelling so far fire-proof that the 
destruction may be reduced fo a minimum, or 


at most confined to only one apartenent, and the 
loss of life all but impossible. 


The common mode of house building is so 
fraught with danger from fire that the wonder 
is how any portion of the building or its contents 
is ever saved from the devouring flame. Indeed, 
I would ask the most superficial observer is it 
possible to lay timbers for ignition in a more 
scientific manner than they are usually placed 
in our common dwelling-house? Is there any 
kitchen fire-grate laid for the express purpose 


by our servants so skilfully disposed for the 


ostensible purpose? First, there are the joists 
for the floors, then the quarter partitions, then 
the rafters and battens of the roof, and after- 
wards the lathing and battening for papering the 
walls; also the flimsy staircases, all nicely 
spaced, and just adapted for burning at a 
minute’s notice. Let any person look through 
or upward at a house that is what is termed 
carcassed in, aud say whether he could devise 
anything better calculated for combustion ? 

And this insecurity exists for the sake of a 
little more expense in the first place,—say 25 
per cent. addition for a first-class house. 

In the first place, I propose to arch over the 
basements, either in the way I shall recommend 
for the next floor, or in the old-fashioned way of 
groins. The other stories I should arch over in 


and it was no improvement in finishing to expel 
the old-fashioned linings, which formed a defence 
against the entrance of vermin. Closets are | 
convenient even in the dining-rooms of the | 
opulent ; they are requisites in the apartments 
of the working-classes. In sleeping-rooms, the 
closet should, if possible, be large enough to 
stand in, have rows of shelves transversely | 
from the floor to the ceiling, at the sides, with a | 
long shelf lengthways, under which should be 
rows of pegs. If recesses by the fire-places do 
not admit of closets in the kitchen, they should 


acquainted with the subject, and speaking with the same way as a coach-head trimmer, taking & 
authority as representing the whole body, would bearing upon all the walls, with a semi-elliptical 


(as was somewhat boastfully predicted) expose | 
popular fallacies, make clear the benign principles 
of restriction, elucidate political economy gene- 
rally, and so enlighten the mind of the statesman 
that he should humbly acknowledge himself, 
to have been entirely mistaken. The further | 
effect proposed was to provide a solid ground- 
work for legislation, and to gain the sanction of 
law for what has by some been considered a 
selfish and odious tyranny. I confess to having 


curve. 
The materials I prefer are the common 
vertically perforated brick laid flat ways, and 
jointed with Portland cement ; it is almost need- 
less to say that these should be laid well and 
carefully, so as to break joint as much as 
possible, especially at the groins, or angles. 
Over large rooms, or openings, a course of 
plain tiles may be bedded upon the bricks, but 
in small spans a rendering over in cement would 








be put up as fixtures. | looked forward with much interest to this dis- 
The problem how to dispose of what may be cussion, and have carefully read the report, 
termed the refuse of human life isa disagreeable | hoping to find some grains of sound argument 
bat most important one. The waste in cookery | amongst the crude mass of mere assertions. In 
and preparing food may be reduced by good the first place, the deputation evidently were not 
t: rags may be kept for the reg-|all of one mind; several individual members 

gatherer; bones, and fragments of metal and /stoutly upholding practices which Mr. Potter 
crockery, which so frequently disfigure the road- | stated were confined to a small minority of the 
sides, may be given to collectors of such things ; | trades; such as the restriction of apprentices, 
bat still there must be refuse, there must be a | and the prohibition of piecework. But surely, 
danghill, and this, with other nuisances, should | before undertaking to enlighten an obtuse and 
be removed at short intervals to serve for supposed hostile public, the members ought to 
manure. | have agreed amongst themselves. Moreover, at 


Doubtless, those houses should be most healthy | a later meeting, it was announced that several 
that have no drains passing under them, as the | large and influential trades altogether repudiated 


| be sufficient. The reason | prefer the perforated 
bricks is on account of their being lighter, and 
they also afford a good key for the plastering 
underneath. 

The joist can be laid into the walls in the 
ordinary manner, or 4}-in. brickwork may be 
carried up from the springing of the arches in 
the spandrels, or, if more desirable, by using a 
few iron ties the wood joist can be laid inde- 
pendent of the walls altogether. 

On coming to the roof, the arch may be varied 
to any shape, and the rafters bear upon it; 
indeed, by using or2amental iron ties across the 
rooms, the roof may be formed without any other 
| covering than the arch, cement, and tiles, 
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The staircases may be turned upon segment 
centres, and by working in the arch occasionally 
a course of heading bricks, or laid lengthwise, 
the core for the steps may be formed, and may 
afterwards be lined or cased with wood. At the 
springing of the arch for the stairs the floor- 
arch could be strengthened as much as may be 
deemed necessary. 

This scheme would necessitate each story to 
be carried a little higher, and the walls made 
about half a brick stouter; but it would save 
all the lathing to ceilings. 

It ig obvious that in the event of fire breaking 
out it would be confined to the room where it 
broke ont, and, indeed, would die of inanition. 
The advantages for carrying water-pipes, gas, 
bell-wires, and such like, along the spandrels is 
too plain to require pointing out. 

This is no new idea, although I do not know 
of any building where it has been carried out in 
its entirety; and having but a small country 
business, I have never been able to persuade any 
proprietor to incur the additional expense 
required. The objection usually made is the 
outward thrust upon the walls from the arch ; 
but from the lightness of the materials employed, 
I think this will be very small; and there are 
many modes of tying in and counteracting this 
which will suggest itself in practice. 

Groner BuRcueErt. 





hint either to manufacturers, merchants, or 
workmen, whereby they may profit. 


glass shades, I can venture to affirm that two- 

thirds of the former are used to one of the latter, 

thus depriving hundreds of English workmen of 

labour which naturally and reasonably belongs 

to them, It is true the English make is superior | 
to foreign make ; but what does that signify if 

the latter is preferred, on account of its price, to 

the former? I think, if the English glass manu- 

facturers would make quantity their first aim, 

instead of quality, they would drive the foreign 

glass trade out of the English market, would 

find work for many of our unemployed, and in the | 
end would supply an equal, if not an increased, | 
quantity of the superior article which they now 
send into the market. 

A Winpow-eLass Currer in a Crry Hovssz. 








FORTIFYING POLICE STATIONS. 


Sir,— Absence from town prevented my 
noticing the paragraph headed “ Fortifying, 





But some one who is not acquainted with 


, these supposed ele ts of correct i 
In consequence of the difference in the price | “That may be; en ates is en ge 
of foreign and English-made sheet glass and | the building that I do not like, and camnot say 


exactly what it is.” In this manner was the 
Parthenon copied from the Temple of Theseus; 
the latter of which has the general repute of 
being by far the best proportioned. And this 
brings me to the other way of copying, which, 
and which alone, will lead to the foundation of 
as many new schools of architecture ag the 
greatest admirer of originality can desire. If I 
wanted to get an idea from, for example, thie 
said Temple without copying it exactly, I should 


| begin thus :— 


The school is Greek. That I shall eopy. 

The mode is Doric. That also I shall adhere to. 

The order is ——? Well, I must measure its 
proportion, and fix upon a scale of orders. The 
lowest order is when the height of the columns 
is } of their distance between centre and centre, 
as is almost always the case in old English 
examples of monostyle columns. You cannot 
have a lower order than this, and you cannot 
have a column of less than one shaft. 

Again, in the tetrastyle columns of the English 
school the height is ¢; in the next, the ootostyle, 





Police Stations,” in your issue of the 15th inst., | the height is generally 4: this isthe third order, 
which, from the high position occupied by the then. Now, the requirements of my building 
Builder, is calculated to give an erroneous im- make it almost imperative to have the height of 


pression better avoided. | my columns $ of their intercentral distance. So 
There is no foundation whatever for the my building will be of the fourth order. And 
assertion that Messrs. Clark are manufacturing you will see, by an extension of this seale of 
AIR-OR-NOT COMPANY (LIMITED). shutters for the etation at Scotland-yard. The orders that the XX style column would be # 
‘ simple facts are these. A shutter was required | high. Now count the vertical lines in the 
Has the promulgated scheme for laying on | for a particular room that had no shutter be-| columns of the Temple of Theseus; and now 
country air into London houses (in the same | fore. Iapplied to Messrs. Clark for a price, and | measure the height and mean distance apart. 
manner as gas and water) blown up’ Ob, how they handed me also a sample of their manu-| Now you see why this good old Greek design 
delightful it would be to repose in a pure atmo- | facture, which they asserted was bullet-proof.| and these good old English designs are equally 
sphere within the sound of Bow bells ; to be able | This question was disposed of by sending two pleasing. 
to dress, toilet, breakfast, and take the country | shots from a revolver through it. Mr. Peard| To return to my own design. As we have 
air simultaneously and expeditiously. It would happened to be with me at the time, and pro- | seen, it will have to be duodecastyle to look well : 
be a boon to mammas, for the winds (from bleak | posed to me # much simpler contrivance to too many shafts to have separate capitals, or to 
Highgate or sunny Sydenham) could be tem-| meet the same end. A series of experiments arrange in a diagonal square: so we will arrange 
pered to the shorn lambs in the nursery; the | were arranged, and as the question of making them in a circle under one capital. There is a 
children could revel in refreshing draughts of this shutter bullet-proof had tarned up, asection reeded column. No, we must not have an en- 
half-and-half, and no bother of mud, rain, | for a shutter that could not be pierced was de- | tasis or diminution, because we are too far apart 
ditches, &c. Night air is not so beneficial; so cided upon. Whilst these experiments were for an architrave, but too near to render pointed 
none but daylight-gathered ought to be supplied | going on, Messrs. Clark produced a second arches necessary. We must have half-cireular 
from odoriferous roses and mignonette planta- sample, which on being fired at perfectly re-| arches, as a medium between the two. 
tions, and from warm conservatories in winter. | sisted the shot. | Mouldings.—In that temple they are parabolic 
I presume the only plant required would be a| Under these circumstances, I directed Messrs. ‘curves; in our low English orders circular,— 
windmill to work gigantic bellows. | Clark to fit up one sbutter, and Messrs. Peard two extreme conic sections. Then ours must be 
Our commercial atmosphere requires purifying, | & Jackson to fit up two other shutters, the’ mean conic sections, —that is, ellipses. This 
for it has long been stagnant and in bad odour. | latter being less expensive, less liable to de- system of moulding is carried out in many exam- 
Directors of bubbles, awake to aerology! No rangement, and closed in one-fourth the time. | ples of many schools. 
company formed to bring it into operation yet? Tuomas C. Sorsy, This is the right way to copy, and at the same 
Where are the limited-liability mongers? Dum Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police. | time the right way to originate; for, look at our 
spiro spero. It is a project that requires venti- new design! Where is its resemblance to the 
lating. It is ill wind that blows nobody good : , | Greek temple?—not afeature left to show whence 
this may to them, if it do not to the shareholders| WuitTH reference to the paragraph in a recent we started ! WALTER SCARGILL. 
or public, R. T. | number of the Builder, headed as above, Messrs. | 


Peard & Jackson say,—‘‘ That having, pen 
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Ww o 7 : experiment, we suggested shutters of a totally 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH WINDOW GLASS. | different construction to what had at first been | 


Sir,—The Society of Arts, as you bave stated, recommended as best adapted to the purpose. | 
raised a fund purposely to send a select num-| ur idea was entertained; and, after some| 
ber of workmen to visit and report upon the | severe tests, approved by the police authorities. | 
progress and improvement made in the different | We have made and fixed two of these shutters, | 
branches of industry as shown at the Paris | Which are the only ones ‘80 constructed that | 
Exhibition. Every workman in the branches of | they can be closed almost instantaneously, 
industry thus, represented ought to become | while they are of themselves * proof against any | 


what accidentally, been shown the result of an! §1, Your correspondent, Mr. H. W. Brewer, 


is surprised Mr. Fergusson should suppose it 

ible to “invent” a new style, such being 
always “ developed.” Mr. Fergusson, however, 
says distinctly, “No man or set of men can at 
once invent a new style. It must be developed 
out of some previous form, and by a slow and 
gradual progress of growth.” But is the dis- 
tinction, after all, of real utility? In his 
incomparable “ System of Logic,” Mr. Stuart 


acquainted with the reports sent if to and pub- | fusilade of small arms . and are also adapting ijl forcibly points out, that different words do 
lished by the Society of Arts, so that he may | the principle to two pairs of ordinary existing | not necessarily indicate the existence of corre- 


learn something new, correct something wrong, | box-shutters.” 
or profit by them in some way or other. 

The window-glass trade was represented by | 
Richard Pearsall, glass-maker, near Birmingham, | 
He is a workman of Messrs. Chance, Brothers, | 





STYLES NOT INVENTED. 


glass manufacturers, and no doubt, was recom-| WHEN an architect, such as, for example, the | 


mended by them as a suitable person to be sent | architect of the Temple of Theseus, makes an 
to Paris, for the purpose above stated. No original design so full of beauty, and so perfect 
report published can be more unsatisfactory than | in its proportions, and with such appropriate 
the one sent in by Mr. Pearsall. It is so brief, | ornamentation, that hundreds of other architects 


it covers but little more than one page, and so | endeavour to imitate his work, he may be said | 


| sponding different qualities in things; #0, | 
| suspect, invention and development are, in 
| actual effect, and so far as practical usefulness is 
| concerned, virtually convertible and synonymous 
| terms, as applied to mental processes touching 
‘new styles of architecture; for these — the 
|simple statement of the fact coercing convic- 
tion—are both invented and developed. Classic 
orders and Gothic windows, with round and 
pointed arches, could scarcely have been at all 
developed if they had never actually been in- 


empty as to be absolutely useless to apy one | to invent a style, or, as I should call it, found a vented ; and, to my mind, development has no 


engaged in the trade. The Messrs. Chance, | school of architecture. 


Brothers, have many workmen in their employ 
who, without going to Paris, could, in their 
dinner-hour, have drawn up a much better 
report concerning the manufacture of glass in 
England, France, and Belgium. 

Sheet and rolled plate glass and glass shades 
are imported into England from France and 
Belgium, at from 30 to 50 per cent. cheaper than 
the same kind of articles can be bought from 
English manufacturers; yet Mr. Pearsall goes to 
Paris and sees these things exhibited, and to the 
various manufactories in France where they are 


| precisely distinct meaning beyond aggregating, 
A new school may be founded; but first we maturing, and adding to inventions composing 
must learn how to copy what has been done styles. ‘ - 
before. There are two ways of copying, both) Mr. Brewer’s startling assertions, that “new 
professing to be the right way. styles have always arisen from copying the 
Cne is to imitate mouldings and ornaments! works of a former age,” is more paradoxical 
exactly, without regard to general proportions ; ‘than instructive. Whether or not some of the 
and thns is produced in this present century a ancients began by copying is perfectly a 
building in the style of another long-past cen-/| terial to the point at iesue 5, for it is mani as 
tury : and every judge and critic says its mould- | that so Jong as there was only egg 
ings are Correct, its ornaments are correct, ita | there could not be any original work at all; 
tracery is correct; all, all of the same period, | “ copying the works of a former age” was thus 
all true Gothie, all true Greek, as the case too antecedent to the new style to be considered 





made, and in his report there is not a single 


may be. j in connexion with it, and related, in fact, not to 
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the new, but to the old style. As only copies 
could “arise” from copyism, the invention and 
development of novel features were consequent, 
not on copying, but on departing from the old 
style, and in this way forming a new one. 
Finally, Mr. Brewer intimates that as the 
development of a new style “generally took 
from three to four hundred years” in ancient 
days, one “ might” now be created in “ five or 
six hundred years.” Mr. Brewer evidently 
thinks we have sadly deteriorated (to about half 
the value of the old folks), and are in a very bad 
way indeed. But, setting aside analogies where 
there are no analogies, perhaps a more hopefal 
view may be taken. 
of a “new style arising from copying the works 
of former ages,” which we have already done 


for between three and four (the ancients’ allow- | 


ance) of the (moderns’ allowance) five or six 
hundred years. What is really wanted is a true 


style, reflecting neither Classicism nor Mediz. | 
valism, but Modernism, and thus subsidiarily a, 


mew one. As all archaic styles first arose in 
comparatively barbarous times, and the true and 
new style of the future will start from the most 
civilized of all times, its development will surely 
be proportionately more rapid. 
this consummation we must depart from copyism, 

and cast aside that undue reverence for | 
antiquity and that singular depreciation of our | 
own powers in this calling, which have rendered | 
modern architecture the reproach and shame, as 

the one retrograde art, of the age. “For in| 
reality,’ says Lord Bacon, “as we look for a' 
more mature judgment from an old than from a | 
young man, just so it is fit that much greater | 
things be expected from our age, if it knew its | 
strength and would endeavour and apply, than 

from the old times, as being a more advanced | 
age of the world, and enlarged and accumulate | 
with numberless experience and observations.” 

Epwarp L, TaRBUCK. 
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THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULAR 
RAILWAY. 


Srr,—The state of the bridges and viaducis on | 
this line is far from satisfactory, and, unless the | 
company take prompt action, I have no hesita- | 
tion in stating that the traffic on many sections | 
will be suspended. In several cases the! 
passengers have to leave the trains “and walk | 
across,” a distance of upwards of amile! Foran, 
old Indian with something of the Salamanderabout | 
him this is bad enough, but for English ladies | 
and their families to walk such a distance in a 
temperature of 135°, many of them suffering | 
from intermittent fever and ague, without a} 
tattee, a palaquien, or a tonjon, the journey is 
really perilous and desperate. 

The cause of this ruinous condition of the works | 
is obvious, as every European who has travelled 
over the line can testify. The enterprisers 
employ too many native inspectors, instead of | 


sending out skilled European foremen to guide | 
Now, as these native | 
inspectors are generally high caste, and conse- | 


and direct the works. 


quently devote much time to the worship of the 
“big God of the Hindoos,” therefore the native 
workmen, many of whom are low caste, scamp 
the work in their absence. Need a word more 
be said ? 

Besides, the native mechanics are, in matters 
of science, far behind Europeans, as, indeed, 
Asiatics generally are. Let the company send 
to India qualified engineers and inspectors, an 
let the public thoroughly understand that the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway is not a huge 
quantity of mis-spent labour, or the works of 
Sisyphus rolling up stones to come down 
again. 

Is it not a matter of surprise, when it is con- 
sidered the numerous accidents through defective 
workmanship which have occurred on this line 


Of course there is no sign | 


Bat to attain | 222>Y filling it with water. 


| so remain for generations. 


THE CHANNEL RAILWAY. 


Srr,—I beg to forward bere a plan for a railway between 
| England and France. A bridge being the mode of com- 
munication proposed, this letter relates principally to the 
| piers or supports of such bridge. It 18 proposed that 
| such piers be built of iron ; that they be hollow, and some- 
what of the shape of a mushroom turned upside down. 
| The essential characteristic of this plan is that such rail- 
way, or, rather, the piers sup ey | the bridge consti- 
tuting such railway, can be built on land, and afterwards 
floated to their several positions, and then sunk and 
placed in position, by filling them with water. When so 
sunk they would remain Sees and immovable, by the 
weight of the water inside them, and the attraction of 
gravitation. The bottom portion of each pier would 
somewhat resemble a large gasometer, Or a round engine- 
shed 300 ft. in diameter; and the top portion the ok 
stones Lighthouse, or an iron column 160 ft. high and 30 ft. 
in diameter at the top. After such piers had been so 
placed in position, they would resemble and constitute so 
many iron islands. Wherefore, a suitable number, say a 
few scores, of such iron islands being made and existing 
between Dover and Calais, it is presumed that a road, or 
| a highway, or a railway would simply forthwith follow, as 
a matter of course. For a comparatively trifling sum,— 
say 50,000/.,—it is believed that the feasibility of this 
plan could be tried, and tested and verified at once. One 
of the largest of such piers might be thus constructed (in 
| sections) at Birmingham, sent by rail to any convenient 
harbour, there put together and completed, afterwards 
flosted to its allotted position, half-way between England 
and France, and then and there sunk and placed in posi- 
When so sunk, the bottom 
portion of each pier would be in effect something like 
100,000 tons of iron, of the shape of a penny-piece, lyin 

flat at the bottom of the sea; and it is believed it woul 

The top portion being an 
integral part of and firmly affixed to such bottom portion, 
would of simple necessity remain firm and immovable ; 
and the same being perfectly smooth and round, would 
consequently offer the least resistance of anything to 
wind and waves, z R. i. 








CAN A BUILDER CHARGE FOR 
MAKING AN ESTIMATE? 


Sir,—Some time since I was invited in a limited com- 
petition to tender for a church. The committee did not 
reserve to themselves the right to reject the lowest or any 
tender. My tender was the lowest, but the amount was 
more than the committee expected. The architect was in- 
structed by his clients to request me to meet him at his 
office (a distance of 160 miles from my place of business), 
to go through the estimate, and see where it could be re- 
duced. This was done, but after some further correspond- 
ence, the committee decided to do the work themselves, 
under the superintendence of a clerk of works. The foun- | 
dations were put in, but they found this too expensive ; | 


j and (through their architect) asked me to go over my 


estimate again,—this time with a view of adding to the ten- 
der in consequence of rise of wages, &c. I was put to 
much trouble, but at the last moment, and without any 
explanation, the committee broke off the negociations, 
and gave the work to another contractor, who was in the 
first competition some 250/. above me. Am I not entitled 
to be paid for my trouble? and can any of your readers 
name any lega! decision bearing upon the point? If they 
can, they will oblige, A Buiiprr. 

*,* Under the circumstances stated above, our corre- 
spondent would seem unquestionably to bave a legal claim. 
Much would depend on what was said or written during 
the transaction. 





STAINS ON STONE. 


I suovup be obliged if any of your readers would inform 
me of any solution with which a light freestone chimney- 
piece might be coated, so as to preserve it from injury by 
finger marks or greasy stains, 8. B. 





LETTERS ON MARBLE. 


Caw any of your readers inform me, through your jour- 
nal, of the best, quickest, and most durable method of 
preparing engraved letters in marble, or any other hard 
stone, so as to receive gold leaf? F. M. 





DESTRUCTION OF PORTMAN MARKET 
BY FIRE. 


| AN extensive fire took place on Sunday morn- 
ing last in Portman Market, Marylebone, whereby 
| twenty-three shops have been destroyed. The 
| fire commenced in a boot and shoe warehouse, 
| No. 2, in the market, and then laid hold of the 
| adjoining premises, No. 1, belonging to an iron- 
|monger. From these two buildings the fiames 


between Lanoly (top of the Ghauts) and the were forced by the violence of the wind in sun- 
“‘ Snake City ” of Nagpoor, that the enterprisers | dry directions, igniting buildings some distance 
should remain like flies in winter—in a state of off, whilst for a time several of the intermediate 


suspended animation. PieRseE ARTHUR. 








8ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, WEYMOUTH. 
Srz,—I regret that Mr. Bury should have made state- 


ments in your paper in connexion with the above church 
I can only say that he is labouring 


which are not correct. 
under a mistake, and that your announcement of the 25th 
of January was quite right. I beg to refer him to the Rev. 


J. Stephenson, and hope that you will do me justice by the 


insertion in your paper of this communication. 
Rozzrt C. Bennett, Architect. 


shops escaped. At one time it was feared that 
the Marylebone Theatre would also have been 
destroyed, but several land steam-engines having 
arrived, they were set to work, and stopped the 
farther progress of the conflagration. 

The fire was remotely due, probably, to Satur- 
day night’s gale. Just at closing-time the wind 


| blew ashop-blind against a jet of gas. The blind 
| caught fire, was hastily rolled up and put away 
under a counter, and the shop was closed. An 
hour after the house was in a blaze, from a few 
| sparks, it is suspected, which may have been left 





in the blind when it was put away. Only oneof 
the twenty-three tradespeople burned out wag 
insured ; and these represent a total of some. 
thing like a hundred persons who are now on 
the brink of destitution. A meeting on their 
behalf is to be held on this Friday night. 








THE ELECTRIC ORGAN. 


Mr. Barker, organ-builder, of Paris (in. 
ventor of the pneumatic lever), has just patented, 
in England and France, a system for applying 
electricity, to supersede the ordinary moving 
drawstop and key-action in large organs. The 
patentee has already built an electric organ of 
forty-two sounding stops and eight couplers for 
the church of St. Augustin, Paris ; also another 
for Salon, near Marseilles: both are spoken of 
as successful. As the largest organs may now 
be played through a cable of insulated wires, 
positions hitherto impracticable can be turned to 
a good account. The organist, with his various 
claviers, can be placed in any direction and at 
any distance away from the organ, the touch 
being equally delicate and rapid on every 
manual, whether used separately or coupled. 
Messrs. Bryceson, Brothers, & Co., have the con- 
cession for working this patent in Great Britain. 








Miscellanea, 


UTILISATION OF THE METROPOLITAN SEWaGE.— 
The report of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for 1866-7, just issued, states that the Essex 
Reclamation Company have commenced the for- 
mation of the culvert for taking the sewage 
down to the Maplin Sands, and for the distribu- 
tion of so much of it as may be required by the 
neighbouring farmers in Essex. The Board have 
had some difficulty in deciding between six 
tenders received for the utilisation of sewage 
on the south side of the river, but up to the date 





|of the report they had not come to any definite 


arrangement. 


THE Restoration oF St. Nicnonas STEEPLE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—At a recent meeting of 
the Committee of Management of the St. 
Nicholas’ Church Restoration Fund, the follow- 
ing statement as to the financial position of the 
Restoration Fund was submitted :—The total 
amount of subscriptions promised was 2,7421. 
5s. 6d.; of that 1,0201. 9s. were still unpaid ; 
leaving actual cash received, 1,7211. 16s.6d. The 
disbursements had been 1,394. 4s. 5d.; leaving 
a balance in the bank of 3271/.12s. 1d. A letter 
was read from the contractor, Mr. Walter Scott, 
giving notice that the works comprised in the 
first division would be completed in six weeks, 
and requiring to know the decision of the com- 
mittee as to commencing with those in the 
second division: the cost of the two combined 
will amount to above 4,0001. Seeing that only 
about 2,8001. have been promised, it was re- 
solved that the committee would not be justified 
in giving requisite authority until supported 
further by the public. The secretary was there- 
fore instructed to issue an urgent appeal for 
additional contributions. 


VenTILaATION OF Pustic Buitpines, — The 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers have pub- 
lished a report of their annual meeting, held 
last summer in the lecture theatre of the Conser- 
vatoire des Arts et Métiers at Paris, when a 
paper was read by General Morin ‘‘On the 
Ventilation of Public Buildings.” General 
Morin, like some others, holds that outlets for the 
escape of bad air should be at or near the floor 
of a room, and the inlets for fresh air near the 
ceiling, or at such a height as to prevent the 
sensation of adraught. The discharge is best 
effected by “suction,” and to maintain this 
suction nothing more is required than an ordi- 
nary fireplace. This being the case, the same 
system is applicable to ordinary dwelling-houses 
as well as to public buildings. The displacement 
of foul air by the mechanical forcing in of fresh 
air is, General Morin maintains, far less effectual, 
and requires more attention than the suction 
system, which is in use in the lecture theatre 
where the paper was read, as well as at the 
Théitre Lyrique, and in certain public schools, 
where its operation is said to be satisfactory. 
By passing under the seats of the lecture theatre 
the General stated, “he had felt completely 





from the room.” 


stifled by the poisonous atmosphere drawn off 
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Society or EncinEERS.—At the next meeting, THE Late Proressor M‘Gavutey. — Her 
2nd March, a paper “On the Surveys of pro-| Majesty has, on the recommendation of the Earl 
posed Lines for a ShipCanal between the Atlantic of Derby, granted 601. from the royal bounty 
and Pacific, on the Panama Railroad, and on the fund to the widow and family of the late Pro- 
Darian Ship Canal,” will be discussed. 


Ficurep Guass.—Messrs. Wenden & Fussell 
fave devised a mode of producing ornamental 
patterns on ground glass, to serve as a blind 
Though produced without burning, it is stated 
to be perfectly durable, and to stand the test of 
sulphuric acid and other obliterating agents. 
The method is applicable to the largest sized 
plate, and is very cheap. 


Review, and for some time lecturer on natural 
| philosophy to the Board of Education in Ireland. 
| As the subscription list will shortly close, it is 





George-street, Westminster. 


Sanitary Rerorm at Dorxinc.—Mr. Baldwin 
Tae Punzic Worxs or Huxcarr. — Some | Latham, O.E., president of the Society of Engi- 


: | neers, has delivered a lecture on “ Sanitary Re- 
ee rics ohn nts form,” at the Red Lion Assembly Rooms, Dork- 
pen te the Morale: Peete correspondent ing. The Rev. W. H. Joyce presided, and there 

: g cuder (6 ennuiins ani tele tate em-| *** large attendance of the chief ratepayers 
daeaiies a concession offered to them by the of the parish. The chairman, in introducing the 
Hungarian Government for carrying out all the lecturer, said, from his own personal experience 
public works of Hungary. Count Karolyi and he could speak of the necessity of something 


: being done in Dorking to remedy the defective 
two other Hungarian gentlemen represent Hun- > : 
garian intereste. drainage of the place. Mr. Latham said, on 


opening his lecture, that he did not intend to 
NorRFOLK AND Norwich ARcH#OLOGICAL speak particularly of Dorking, or to needlessly 
SocieTy.—The annual meeting of the members frighten them with the state of things in 
of this Society has been held at the Guildhall, | existence there, but rather to give them matter 
Norwich, under the presidency of the mayor for careful thought and consideration, and to 
(Mr. J. J. Colman). The Rev. C. R. Manning, lead them to adopt such measures as the light of 
hon. secretary, read the report, after which the science had provided to contend with these 
sheriff, Mr. R. Fitch, read a paper on the dis- difficulties. 
covery of flint implements at Santon Downham, | 
and the Rev. G. W. Minns one on some panel | 
paintings on the rood-screen in Thornham 
Church. 





Boarps oF ARBITRATION BETWEEN EMPLOYERS 
AND WorKMEN.—A public meeting has been held 
| in the Guildhall, Derby, at the instigation of the 
| members of the Derby Chamber of Commerce, 


Sicity.—In Sicily, on one of the plateaux of the to hear an address from Mr. A. J. Mundella, of | 


Cassaro mountain, ruins have been discovered Nottingham, on the growing importance of 
which indicate the existence of a great city, Boards of Arbitration to adjust differences be- 
whose origin dates from the period when a colony tween employers and workmen, and to consider 
of Syracusans established themselves in this the expediency of establishing such a board for 


spot. According to the historians, this city can this town and neighbourhood. The hall was_ 


be no other than the ancient Castro. The walls crowded with working men, hundreds being un- 
have a development of 2,154 yards, and are | able to obtain admittance, and the proceedings 
9 ft. 10 in, thick; the materials are stratified | throughout were of the most orderly and en- 
marly limestone, well chiselled. The entire cir-|thusiastic character. A resolution was unani- 
cumference of the town is about 6,400 yards. mously passed that a Board of Arbitration should 
It was divided into many quarters, and in the | be established in Derby similar to that at Not- 
eastern portion the ruins of a temple are visible. | tingham ; and arrangements were made for ob- 
Not far from this city there exists another | taining a committee of workmen. It was stated 
locality called Castro-Novo, of very ancient | by a workman that there were no builders mem- 
origin. bers of the Derby Chamber of Commerce. 


Tue Barnstey New Warterworks.— These}; Sopa Warer on a Lance Scate.—A curious 
works have been completed. The supply is| geological phenomenon lately took place at the 
obtained about nine miles from Barnsley. The} thermal establishment of Saint-Alban, while a 
water-shed is about 1,700 acres. A storage re- | slight repair was being made to the Cesar Well. 
servoir, which covers about 70 acres, is 60 ft.| The water had to be lowered some centimétres, 
deep, and at the present time contains about | when, all of a sudden, a loud subterranean noise 





40 miliions of cubic feet of water. The entire | was heard, and the springs, which usually gave | 


length of pipes is about 8} miles. The pressure | off a great quantity of gas, but in a calm bubbling | 
at the town end has been 285 lb. to the square | way, were really put in ebullition. The gas- 
inch. The hardness of the water is about | ometers of the establishment, which ordinarily 
3 degrees. The contract for the construction of | take half a day to be filled, were all raised to full 
the reservoir was let, in May, 1864, to Messrs. height ina few minutes. Since this occurrence 


fessor M‘Gauley, formerly editor of the Scientisic | 


Skelton & Pratt, of Halifax, for the sum of} 
22,9181. ; and that of pipe-laying to Mr. Joseph | 
Taylor, of Flockton Hall, for 2,3521. The total | 
amount of money borrowed on account of the | 
water-works is 75,0001. 


NeEwsPAPER Press Funp,—A general meeting | 
of the members of the Newspaper Press Fund | 
took place on the 22nd. Mr. G. Godwin, senior 
vice-president present, presided. The report 
congratulated the members on the gradual 


| 
} 


effervescing lemonades and soda water have been 


increasingly produced. It is also a remarkable. 


fact, the mineral water has become stronger of 
the salt, which consists of a mixed bicarbonate 
of iron and other substances. The village is in 
the commune of Saint-André d’Apchon, on the 
left bank of the Loire (Department of the Loire), 
and contains only 150 inhabitants. It is about 
1,300 ft. above the level of the sea. 


Tue New AGRICULTURAL Hatt aT WALsaLL.— 


|_ Hype Park Drinkine Fountatn.—H.R.H. the 
| Duke of Cambridge is to open the Hyde Park 
| Drinking Fountain, of which we recently gave a 
| View, on (this) Saturday, the 29th inst. 


Masonic Hatt ror -GaresHeap. — Masonic 
halls are rising in many directions. The craft 
is largely supported in Gateshead and neighbour- 


| earnestly requested that additional subscriptions _ »and it is the intention of the freemasons 
may be sent without delay tothe treasurer of the ,, Obe w @ hall owe Gateshead. We learn from 
fand, Mr. Robert Richardson, C.E., 26, Great rons communication in the Gateshead 


Observer that the building will be almost imme- 
diately started with; that Messrs. Charles Bass 
and J. Stokoe are the secretaries ; and that the 
style of the structure will be Gothic. The 
building will be erected on an open space in 
West-street. 


A New Cuvurcu ror Sr. Oswatp’s Parisu, 
Cuester.—The Dean of Chester, in a letter, in- 
vites attention to the desirability of building a 
new church for this parish, and restoring the 
south transept of the Cathedral. The screen in 
the Cathedral, he states, which was intended to 
make it possible that both services should be 
carried on simultaneously, has failed in its ob- 
ject; and thus the Cathedral and St. Oswald’s 
Church are inevitably hinderances and annoy- 
ances to one another; and every day makes it 
more evident that the general restoration of the 
Cathedral, which has long been contemplated, 
| ought to be begun without much delay. Under 
| these circumstances the scheme which he recom- 
mends is not the building of a chapel of ease 
on the new site, but the building a large parish 
church on the new site, where ample space is 
secured both for vicarage and for schools. 


Gas.—The Redhill Gas Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 8 per cent. at their eighth 
annual meeting. The chairman said they had 
reduced the price of gas to 5s. 6d. per thousand, 
}and he hoped they might soon bring it down to 
5s. The increased consumption, he added, 
justified the remark he made last year, when 
many of the shareholders asked the directors to 
wait a little longer before making any reduction. 
He then stated and estimated that their loss 
would not be great, if any, and the revenue of 
last year had more than realised what he thought 
it would be.——The directors of the Gloucester 
Gas Company recommend dividends of 101. per 
cent, per annum on Class A Shares, and an ad- 


| ditional 51. per cent. per annum in reduction 


of the arrears of dividends due to this class of 
shareholders; 71. 10s. per cent. per annum on 
Class B Shares, and 21. 10s. per cent. per annum, 
being the balance of arrears of dividend due to 
them. There will besides be left a balance to be 
carried over to the next half-year of 2121. 5s. 5d. 
They say the result of the last year’s working 
must be highly satisfactory to the shareholders. 
——At the annual meeting of the Bodmin Gas 
Consumers’ Company a dividend of 6 per cent. 
per annum was declared, leaving 51l. to be ap- 
plied towards plant. The consumption of gas 
has steadily increased. 


Sr. James’s Tower, Taunton.—The present 
position of affairs relative to the destruction of 
this tower has given archzeologists another op- 
portunity to advocate its preservation. The 
Rev. Thomas Hugo thus writes on the subject: 
“T have long felt that, until the gentlemen who 
wished to destroy this ornament of Taunton 


|were beaten by a large majority in a parish 


meeting, it would be waste of time and words to 

















increase of the Society. The number of mem-| The plans for this building show that the plead for its conservation. Of that desideratum 
bers now on the roll-book is 210. In London | arrangement of the ground-floor comprises a hall we are now in the enjoyment, and the field is 
there are 147, of whom 47 are life, and the | 80 ft. by 50 ft., with two ante-rooms and astage, open to one who desires, as a townsman, to urge 
remaining 100 ordinary, members. In the which, including the orchestra platform, is equal upon the majority the preservation and not the 
country there are 63 members, of whom 9 are | to 36 ft. by 30 ft. The roof is constructed partly destruction of a building which possesses for 
life, 17 subscribing 1 guinea, and the remaining | of wood and partly of iron, and is in the form of many of us a most sacred interest. Of its 
37 half a guinea to the fund. The invested capital | a hexadecagon, or half of a sixteen-sided polygon, beauty I presume it is needless to speak. There 
of the society now amounts to 3,221. 11s. 7d,,| and ornamental cast-iron columns are introduced is nothing equal to it for many a long mile 
consisting of 3,1221, 11s. 6d. in the New 3 per | to support the roof in lieu of masonry. Under round. Of its soundness and the consequent 
Cents., and 7001. in the Great Indian Peninsular about one-half of the span of the hall a series of absence of any necessity for its removal, I gladly 
Railway debentures. Whilst earnestly entreating | vaults are arranged. The upper floor comprises accept the deliberate judgment of my friends, 
the members generally to co-operate with them | a secretary’s room and retiring-rooms. The side Messrs. Ferrey & Metford, the opinion of either 
in inducing others of their professional brethren walls of the hall are shown to be of red brick, | of whom would for me be sufficient, while = 
to join the institution, the committee antici- | with bands and panels of white bricks, and the united voice is irresistible. tee What I wou 

pated very successful results (already becoming | main cornice is to be constructed of ornamental, | very respectfully propose is, that Mr. Ferrey 
apparent) from the efforts they had recently moulded, and perforated brickwork. The end | should be commissioned to examine and a 
been making to acquire a large accession of | walls are to be of white bricks, relieved with on the structure, and that tenders should then 
members from the provinces. The balance- | bands of red bricks. The white brickwork is “e be obtained for carrying his ve _—_ 
sheet, in addition to the amount specified as be executed with the Hednesford Colliery Com-| action. If I mistake not, the — t wou 

being invested in the Funds, &c., showed a pany’s bricks. The principal entrance has double | be very acceptable, even on the — oO —— 
balance at the bankers’ and in the hands of the | pilasters, supporting a frieze and cornice, over| to the great majority of the parishioners, while 


ay = s : i ld, like myself, give their 
secre f 4251. 18s. 7d. The report was which is a large semi-circular window. On either | not a few outsiders would, € 
cmandenmeae adopted. Some alterations were | side are triple windows, with semi-circular heads. | ten guineas towards such conservation, and thus 


then made in one of the rules, Mr. Mould, Mr. | The stonework is to be executed with Hellington, | lighten the burden, if so it should be called, of 





Hyde Clark, Mr. Gruneisen, and others taking | Bath, and Codsall stone. Mr. Nicholas is the those to whom the duty more especially be- 
part, ‘ architect. 


| longs.” 
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ExuiBitioN or Fixe Ants anD InpUsTRY ar! Artisans’ Essays.—A second collection of 
Lewrs.—The Lewes and East Sussex Exhibition | Artisans’ Essays on the comparative merits of 
at the County Hall promises to be a success.| British and Continental Industry and Manufac- 
On the opening day the number of visitors was tures, will shortly be published. These essays 
considered large for a half-crown day, there will receive the prizes offered in connexion with 
being 500 present. | the Paris Excursion Committee. 


Tue Merropotis Susways Bint.—Mr. Ayrton) Tur tare Mr. Joun Herapatu.—Mr. John 
has obtained leave in the Commons to introduce Herapath, proprietor of Hevapath’s Railway 
a Bill,—similar to the Bill of last session,— Journal, and the cousin of Mr. William Hera- 
to make provision respecting the use of subways path, the chemist of Bristol, whose death was 
constructed by the Metropolitan Board of Works announced a few days since, died on the 24th, at 
in the Metropolis. The Bill has been read a his residence, Catford Bridge, Kent. Mr. Hera- 
first time. path was engaged in completing his concluding 

Workwen’s INTERNATIONAL Exutsrrion, 1869, Volume of “ Mathematical Physics” for publica- 
An executive committee has been appointed to #0 when he caught a cold which, though it at 
undertake the necessary arrangements for this first appeared to be slight, terminated in his 
exhibition by the honorary council chosen at the ©©#%- 
public meeting in St. Pancras Vestry-hall, under Mvsevus.—A conference of persons of various 
the presidency of the Hon. Auberon Herbert, classes interested in the provision of museums 
M.A.,on the 14th of October. | and libraries for the people, together with sup- 


Norrmcnam Literary anp Purtosopnican Porters of sundry social, educational, philan- 
Society.—The annual conversazione was held on | thropic, and religious organizations, will take 
the 19th inst., when the president and others place under the auspices of the Public Museums 
delivered short addresses. There was an inter- #04 Free Libraries Association, on the 9th of 
esting collection of antiquities, photos, and so March, at Sion College, the use of which has 
on, including an extensive series of specimens, been kindly granted for the purpose. The presi- 


illustrating the manufacture of Venetian glass, ‘ent of the college, the Rev. William Rogers, 
mosaics, &., from Messrs. Salviati. 8 M.A., canon of St. Paul’s, will occupy the chair. 


GrotocicaL Srrata-curreR.—A machine, for VALVE oF Prorerty IN New-street, Bir- 
boring for coal, made by Mather & Platt, of MINGHAM.—The two shops and houses, Nos. 8 
the Salford ironworks, is being used on the and 9, New-street, were lately offered for sale 
Walton estate, near Wakefield. The coal and by auction by Mr. R. Clarke, of Clarke & Bar- 
other strata come up in solid dises nearly 4 in. rows. The property consists of two shops with 
in diameter, much as cheese does when cut out houses, and back premises, comprising in the 
by the taster, so that, when put together, these whole about 400 square yards of land. It is 
discs show complete sections of the various practically freehold, being held on a lease of 
strata from the top downwards. 750 years, at a peppercorn rent, and produces 

| 4701. a year. Dhe biddings reached 10,2001. ; 


Cieansine Stone Buitpincs.— Mr. Hurwitz - : 
is cleansing the back part of St. Paul’s Church, it eer Sea” and the property 


Covent Garden, as an experiment, by means of a 
process patented by M. Nivert,—namely, by ajet| BiacknraTH.—In reply to an application to 
of warm water from an engine instead of cold. | Government for its co-operation in the preserva- 
The water is drawn up into the engine and tion of Blackheath for recreative purposes, the 
warmed by a jet of steam by means of the (ffice of Woods has stated that the Metropolitan 
“Injector,” an English invention. The French Commissioners Act, 1866, provides a course of 
patent would seem to be merely for the appli- procedure in such cases which the memorialists 
cation of the Injector to this particular purpose. must comply with; and that her Majesty is ex- 
The end of the hose is held in the left band by pressly empowered, for the purposes of a scheme | 
@ man in water-proof dress, who follows up the under that Act, to let the land to any person, or | 
application with a scrubbing-brush. otherwise make use of it. The popularity of 
Burstine or A CANAL EMBANKMENT AT Duptey. Blackheath as a place of recreation for the 
The embankment of the canal, near the old working classes may be inferred from the fact 
workhouse, has given way, at the branch point that it is frequently visited on a single day by 
belonging to Messrs. Dixon, of Horsley. For 99,000 persons. 
nearly a mile the canal was drained, and many 
of the boats were thrown helter-skelter by the ~~ 
rush, and several were broken in half, while all 
were more or less injured. By the stoppage of 
the New Horsley furnaces a great number of am 
hands are thrown out of employ. It is supposed }°\i." 








TENDERS. 
For severing, paving, curbing, ecbannels, and other | 
in Victoria-road. Quantities supplied by Mr. W. 











that it will be at least three weeks before the Wainright ... sae £1,860 16 6 

damage caused by the outburst can be repaired. Jeffries...... ~ 149 9 8 

The accident, it is conjectured, was caused by | — ae - > 

the mining operations underneath the embank- IRIINE cds lntciincomntaianatens ... 1,883 6 4 ! 

ment. MINED. sictdscabinnesnotncesonetin coerce res 1,315 7 5 | 
Knight (accepted) .............0000 1,275 9 7 





THe Macnet as a Stove.—An experiment 


made by M. Louis de Henry is cited to illustrate | For tower and spire to Christ's Church, Wanstead. | 
the correlation of physical forces. If a glass ale Ws oa pecan £2,240 0 0 
flask, it is said, be placed on a small copper SOI... .iedicisischindacascnatene de Oe 
plate, and a maguet with its poles pointed up- Perry DE Oi ccntntashtee dnstinsssineies 2,123 0 0 
wards be made to revolve rapidly in a vertical rol SRERMNK aiaraL Ree eS on > : | 
axis below this plate, an increased temperature in TEOA, stionuaaninmiandbeouiaaic ec 


Mundy & Hutehinson............... 1,370 0 


S 


the air of the flask will be observed, which may 


be made sensible by any particular arrangement. asada thee secede 

: : . ; or alterations of shop front an use, 70, East-street, | 
It is supposed that, by substituting for the plate Brighton, for Mr. Booth. Messrs. Goulty & Gibbons, 
and glass a copper vessel containing water, suffi- architeets :— 
cient heat may be generated by the rapid action NIUE «asic aukesniununtnnmdanebecnsiceee £650 0 0 
of the magnet to cause the water to boil. But Cheeeman & Co. (accepted)......... 428 0 0 
would not heat be generated in such @ Case For 8, Peter’s Free Schools, Albion-road, West-end, | 
whether the apparatus had magnetic power or Hammersmith. Mr. G. A. Burn, architect :— 











not ? Stimpson ............00 cevesese 4,663 0 O 
| Braithwaite ....... oo 4617 0 0 

Look To your Deposits tn FounDATION STONES. | Dove, Brothers.......... ree 4,149 0 0 
A bottle, containing important documents end eee eoaeoreeesernce eran iyae a : : 
curiosities, inserted at the ceremonial of laying =o Pere 1  T 
the chief stone of the Bolton parish church, has rhe 7 sovessnescenesoneeansesnacs aes ° 9 
been abstracted. It is believed that the rob- | Scrivener & Witte. err 0 0 


bery must bave been committed by some of the 
workmen on the premises. The few current 
coins which the bottle contained were only of frd-b 





For erecting a detached residence and stables at Stam- 
il. Mr. Thomas J. Hill, architect :— 
xs icodavieteiteé ings cae £3,470 0 


the valne of 11. 3s. 103d. Mr. Urmrod, who gave | Wesclend & Bestes.:.... ...k. 3,300 0 
30,0001. to re-build the church, and who laid the | Mabey Be BOUR  ..issisivccssensrsr ions 3,125 0 
Hensbaw «oe 2,905 O 


stone, visited the spot; and another bottle, with | Sen ¢ 
contents fac simile as far as possible, will be pre- | Sende’ 3 * g'948 0 


eocscoceoo 


For villa residence at Belvedere Park. Mr. Thomas 
Dinwiddy, architect. eee supplied : — 


Fencing, &e, 
TI Cocca geotoannce £1,000 0 0 ...... £100 0 0 
SIO. ccsimesseiin 819 10 O ...... 112210 @ 
Cowland ......cs0000 794 0 DO  neree 136 @ 0 
Nowlan ..........0000 Wace 9 0 0 





For new premises, Counter-street, Borough Market, 
Messrs. Jarvis & Son, architects :— 








Henshaw. ........ccscecerseee iinaddsnsies £1,085 0 0 
Thompson ws 1075 0 0 
Rider & Son 1,060 0 0 
CAPter ...rcccccccccssccenconcesersanecence 1,037 0 0 
Baguley ....0.....00.esseseneesseesssonee 1,020 0 0 
For new shop-front, No. 85, Borough-road. Mr, Wil. 
liam Smith, architect :— 

bbe anoctings pnonepbernts £140 0 @ 
(alee enact RE ARERR . 1900 
William .....cscccares Fo Re 135 00 
PatterGOR ....ccoccsseocescecsecesensencees 818 6 





For the erection of a pair of semi-detached villas, at 
Wood - green, Tottenbam, for Mr. Robert Romanis, 
Messrs. Scradwick & Mennie, architects :— 








Hunt & Elkington  .........+0+..0++ 1,200 
BPOPLOW ....cccasrevsccocconersccsevesocce 1,198 
Aitcheson & Walker .............. 1,164 
DIONE cn canaipvennnccocennasnesagovontings 1,155 

1,145 
TOYS. ..nccercvnesesconssccocscneavecerens + 1,097 
Linzell (accepted) sessecee-ccaseee 995 


eccoocecoococ]e|)sooscso 
ecoooeoeoocoooooeoosoo 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. J.—R. T.—An old Brick. — T. W.—8&. M. — 8. D. W.—8. 82 
P. a.—B. Brothera.—J. F.—J. R. — C.J. A.— F. B. O.—W. C. T.—Mr. 
¥.—&. K.—J. F. K.—T. J. &—T.D.—H.N. .—J. RB. .—C. B—E, WJ, 
—G, & G.—A Subscriber.—@. H. J.—-D.G. H.—R. B.—W. & F.—8. & W. 
—J. P.—J. T. D—F. M.—B. B. (perfectly suited to this climate. Size 
and form must be guided by circumstances).—J. O. (the fence should 
be nailed on the owner's side) —W. R. (a list of charges is published 
by Institute of Architee’s).—T. W. (in type). 

Nore —Architects who are unwilling (as we are) that their names 
should not accompany Hats of tenders with which they are concerned, 
may prevent the omission by sendi: g lists themselves. We cannot 
repeat liste on the ground of such omission, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, liste of Tenders, &c.. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


NOW READY. THE TWENTY - FIFTH 
VOLUME of “THE BUILDER” (bound), fer 
the year 1867, price One Guinea, 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price 
Two Shillings and Ninepence. 


COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, Gratis. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 


| the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 


lings and Siepence each. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the ewrrent 


week’s issue later than THREE o'clock p.m.» 
on THURSDAY. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Oni- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copies ONLY should be sent. 


Gax NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §’c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Bwilder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“* Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 


——---- ~ $$ 





[ ADVERTISEMENTS. } 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the Manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of H orological Machines, especially cat 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 








pared. The thieves will thus be prevented, no | Webb & Bons.........000sscerscesersoneesDj 029 O 
doubt, from proving to future generations how | , ‘ 
much churches must have been needed in the | For new shop-front and alterations to shop in Exmouth- 


. | street, Clerkenwell :— 
nineteenth century. Dove, Brothers...........sssresesssees £569 0 0 





H.R.H. the Prinee of Wales, and maker of the 
| great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
| Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
| Established 1749. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAIDSTONE, KENT. —Valesble Fi Freehold Building 
second portion of that beautifal property belonging to the late 
Mr. Hartnup, opposite the ae = med the Tonbridge-read, 
about aape |, of a mil+ from the tow: 


SRS. 1OOTELL & SONS have re- 

ceived instructions to SEL. by AUCTION, at the STAR 

on WEDNESDAY, the 18th day of MARCH, 

is at "THREE o’elock precisely, Eleven Acres of BUILDING 

LAND, qe sites for the erection of detached villes, or small 
houses, at a high eleva'ion above the river. 


Land.—The 


valley of the Medway, and a landscape t beauty, un- 
equalled in the environs of Maidstone. The will be divided 
into twenty-one lots, with valuable frontages te the toad to 
Tonbridge, to the puviic ew leading to Barming, and to the 
new 40-ft. road now being made by the vendors. The easy access to 


the town, and the proximity to the raiitway terminus, and good 
roads, the ready supply of water and — the beauty of the situation, 
combine to render this a most desira of purchasing 
sites which cannot be too bighly esteemed. lies well to the 
south ; fine veina of stone (it is believed) lie not far below the 
surface, and the soil is dry and healthful, Possession wpon 

tion. —Deseriptive Lage = with part culars and conditions of Sale, 
may be bad at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, Londen; of 
Messrs, MONCKTON & ®#ON, Solicitors, Maidstone; of Me-arr. 
nag noe & MONCKTON, Solicit. rs, 1. Raymond-buildings, Gray’s | 

n, London ; and of Mee re, TOOTELL & SON38, Land Surveyors and 

Valnun, 67, King- -street, Maidstone. 


The Library, Silver Plate, Gold Lever Watch, &c. of the late 8 B. | 
Wilson oa. 3 — bags by order of the Executors, and re- 


R. “BRAY, will SELL, at the ROOMS, 

48, Chnnsery-fone, on FRIDAY, MARCH 6th, at TWELVE 
o'clock, about 1,400 vols. of Architectural, Mathematical, Philoso- 
pe = ographical, and Historical WO ORKS ; amongst whiob will be 
found Pugin’s “ Modern and Gothie Architecture,” Vitruvius’s 
ditto, Nicholson’s and Tredgold’s ditto, Andrea Palladio’s ditto, 
Ecclesiastical ditto, Adam's “ Ruins of Spalatro,” and the works of 





many other eminent authors ; also a few lots of household furniture } 


May be viewed; and Catalogues had at the Rooms, and of 
Aactioneer, 16a, King’s-road, Bethy we. 


FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION, IN THE SALE ROOM 
K. BARNES & SONS’ TIMBER 
« YARD, CANONS’ MARSH, BRISTOL, on WEDNESDAY, 
4th day of MARCH, 1868, at TWO o clock precisely. 
ror acoount of Lmporters. 
18,000 proce Deals and Batte. s 
4,0 0 Que.ec Pine Desis and Planks 
3,000 Swedish Red Deals and Batt~ns 
2,000 St, Pete.sburgh Red Deals 





Deals 
600 Lo«ds Quevec Red and Yellow Pine Timber 
40 Loads Memel, 1 anzic, and Swedish Red Timber 
20 Logs Dar zie O-k 
p. 4 Peed psoot Oak Logs 
to 6-inch 
200 4-inch [eons 
260 Boat-hook 
60,000 Boards Prepaet Flooring 
4,000 Merchat table Quebec Pipe Staves 
1,200 Memei Pipe Staves 
3,000 Danze Pipe, Hogshead, and Barrel Staves 


With otner goods. 
F. K. BARNES & SONS, Brokers. 





PURSUANT to a Decree of the Hig oh | 


Court of Chan made in a cause, Charles James on 
and Others against William Wells and Another, the CREDITORS | 
of THOMAS GILMAN, late of No, 37, Bt. 
im the county of Middlesex, carpenter and builder, who died in o 
about the month of APRIL, 1887, are on or before the 7th day of 
MARCH, 1868, to send by post (p:epaid), to Mr. WILLIAM WRIGHT 
EADEN, of 10, Gray’s Inn-square, Solicivor for the said 
William Wells and another, the executors of the ssid Thomas Gil- 
man, deceased, their Christian and Sur: ames, Addresses. and Deserip- 
tions, the full Particulars of their Claims, a Statement of their 
Accounts, and the Nature of the Securities LA avy) beld by them ; 
or in default thereof they will be per mptorily excluded trom the | 
benefit of tbe said decree, eveditor hoi 
to produce the same before the Vice-Chaucellor Malins, at hie | 
Chambers, situated No. 3 Stone-build-ngs, ge tgey™ Mid je- 
sex, on WEDNESDAY the 18th day of MARCH, 1868, at TWELVE 
o'clock at noon, being the time asonuens > for adjudicating om the 
claims. Dated this 6th rs of February, 1 
RED. E. bw akva, Ovief Clerk. 
wi W. EADE*, 10, Gray's-inn-square, 

Piaintiff's Solicitor. 





NEW EDITION OF BOURNE on THR STEAM: ENGINE. 
In One Volume, o> Geaste, pp. 512, with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 
Engravings on Wood, price 42s, cloth, 


TREA1 TSE on the "STKAM- ENGINE, 
in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, aud Agriculture ; wich theoretical Tuvestigations respect- 
ing the Motive Power of Heat and the Proportions of Steam. Engines ; 
Tabies of the right Dimensions of every Part; and Practical In- 
structions for the M e and M at of every species of 
Kagine in actual use, 
By JOHN ROURNE, C.E. 
Being the Eighth Pasion. thoroughly revived. of the Artisan Club's 
Treatise on tbe . pate gel 
y the R.. Author, New Editions, 
BOURNE'S HANDBOOK of “the STEAM. 
ENGINE. Fep, 
BOURNE’ 8S CATECHISM of the STEAM. 
ENGINE. Fep. 6s. 
BOURNE on the SCREW PROPELLER. 
> eee : LONGMANS, GREEN, | a 00. § Paternoster-row. 
Pp. Svo. cloth gi 


REWSTEK’S (SIR *DAVID) LIFE of 








r's-road, Mite-end, | 
or 


THE NEW CLASS DIRECTORY. 
Now being compiled, and shortly to be published, in One Volume 
Super. a Ber 8v0. gm = cloth, price to Subscribers, 
11. 1s, ; to Non-Subsecribers, re 


RCHITECT’S, ENGINEER’S, and 


BUILDING TRADES DIRECTORY for 1868: a Busines: 
Book of Reference for the Various Industries connected with the 
Arts of Construction throughout upwards of Bight Hundred Citie-, 
Towns, «nd Principsl Places in Enogiand, Seotiand, and Wales ; com- 
prising a Concise Sketch of the Protesstonal Career of all the Leading 
Persons engaged in Archit«ctare and Kngi 
NO CHARGE WHATEVEK is made for the insertion of NAME, 
OCCUPATION, and ADDRE*S8 in this Work. An immediate returo 
of the Forms sent out requested, which will insure tnsertion 
GRATIS. —Forms and al! particulars, post-free, and everybody con- 
nected with the above Professions and Trades, not having been ap- 
plied to or received Porms, should ad iress the Publishers, 
__WYMaN «& & SONS, 74 5. . Great reat Q leen-s'reet, London, W.C. wW.c, 


Pz RFECTION in BOOKKERPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, can 
have a SET of MODELS for BUILD*KS’' BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
a Se to which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘ The Builder,” 
No 1 180, and which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a 
Modified Tes by Single Entry, suitable for smal bailders.— 
| Address, E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regeut’s Park, London. 


RCHITECTURAL WORKS, at greatly { 


reduced “r (mostiv published by the late John Weale), on 
SALE, at BRADLEY THOMAS BAT*FORD’S, 52, High Holborn, 
Landon, \ W.C.— Post-office orders should be made payable at the 
Publi« hed at 12 Tis, 64. ; now rednced to 10s, 64. post 
USEFUL WORK on IRON CONSTRUC. | 
TION. DOWNES’ and COWPER'S Account of the Building erected | 
in Hyde Park for the Great Exhibition of 1851. T[lustrated by | 
28 large rlates, embracing Plans, Klevations, Seo'ions and Details, 
laid down to a large seale from the Working Drawings of the Con- 
, Mewers. FOX, HENDER®ON, & CO ay ee — lettered. 
Poblished at 254.; now rednued to Se. 
REMAINS of ECCLESIASTICAL ¥V woop. 
ee aS ae BURY, Architect. Twenty-one plates, com- 
sing examples seats, book bo: fs, 
Small folio, half Mh a ee ee 
Published at 1%. : now redneed to 
THE TRAVELLERS’ CLUB . HOUSE. By 
Sir CHARLES BARRY, Architect. Illustrated by drawings made 
by Mr. HEWITT, and engraved by Mr. J. H. LE K*UX, accompanied 
| byan Esay on the Present State of Architectural Study and the 
Revival of the Italian Style, by W. H. LEEDS. Ten plates. Small 
folio, half m« oe 
| blished at 10, #4. ; rednee4 to Be. post free. 
| DUKE. of BEDFORD’S COTTAGES.—Plans 
| and elevations of the Cottages for 4eri-ultural Labourers, design d 
| and exeented on the Duke of Bedfo-d’s Estates. with the bills of 
| quantities of materials required in their construction. 4to. cloth 


| * Published at 10s. 64. 
- 
HANDBOOK of CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM, 
| by W. &G. AUDSLEY ; eight beantifal plates, and numerons wood- 
cuts, showing the most imp» Ttant Symbel . Rmb'ems, and attributes 
| used im Christian Art. Snare 8vo. hunds-mely bou d ine ‘oth, gilt, 
| Poblished at 12. 4s. ; reduced to 10+, 6d poat free 
| ORNAMENTAL GATES, LODGES, PALI- 
| SADING and TRON WORK of the Reval Parks, and some others 
oe the Ertrances to the Sultan's Palace at Constantinople. 
50 plates, «mal! folio, cloth. 
Published at 5; reduced to 2. 6d. post-free, 
DESIGNS for CHIMNEY PIECES and 
CHIMNEY GLASSES of the time of Charles IL. by INIGO JONES. 
10 Copper Plates, 8vo. cloth, 
Published at 36s. ; reduced to 10s 64. post-free 
VILLA RUSTICA; selected from Buildings 
| and Scenes in the vicinity of Rome and Florence. and arranged for 
Rural and Domestic Dwellings, with Plans and Details ; 72 Litho- 
| graphic Piatesr 4to. cloth. 
| Published at 12+, : reduced to 4s. post-free, 
| MODERN PRISONS. their CONSTRUCTION 
| and VENTILATION. By Maj -Gen. JEBR. 10 Plates, 4to. cloth. 
The plates of this work fully develop the a‘opted «ystem of ventila- 
s | tion in the large establishments under Govern ment control. 
bliahed at 8. 6*. ; redneed to le. 6d. post-free, 
| TOWN DWELLINGS: an ESSAY on the! 
| BRECTION of FIRE-PROOF HOUSES in FLATS By ARTHUR 
ASHP \TEL!snd JOHN WHICHCORD. With 8 Plates. Imperial 
8vo. in wrapper. 
Published at 7«, 6d ; rednord to 9s. 64. post-free, 





ARCHITRCTS, and that of Measuring Survevora, and reference to 
Builders, &c. from the time of the celebrated Farl of Burlington. 
By JAMES NOBLE, Architect. 8vo. cloth, with steel engraviug of 


= Published at 4s, 6d. : reduced to 2%. post-free. 
AN ATTEMPT to DETERMINE the EXACT 


CHARACTER of ELIZABFTHAN ARCHITECTURE, i!luatrated by 
parallels of Dorton Hoease, Hatfield, Longieate, and Wollaton, in 


cloth, lettered 
B. T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Porwarded gratis, and post-free, 

A CATALOGUE of NEW and SECOND- 
HAND ENGLISH and FORRIGN BOOKS on ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, ORNAMENT, the FINE ARTS, &¢ &e. 
BRADLEY THOMAS BATSPORD, 52, High Ho born, London, W.C. 





PERSPECTIVES OUTLINED and | 
DECORATIVE DR AWINGS of vartow kinds GOT UP. 
Address, 725, Office « ot* “The Builder.” 





THE PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE of, 


Engiand, and the Palazzo delia Cancellaria at Rome. § plates, 8vo. | 


A PARTNER WANTED in a First-class 


Old-established PLU MBER’S and DECORATOR’S RUSINESS 
{a the country, 40 miles from London, Capital required. 6902. or 7002. 
“The Ba MY references given and required.—Address J. G. Office of 
¢ Builder. ” 


(ROYDON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 


APPOINTMENT of SANITARY INSPECTOR. — Notice is hereby 
given, that the Croydon Local Board of Health are abont to appoint « 
SANITARY INSPECTOR for their district, He will be reqnired to 
devote the whole of his time to the duties of the office. and his age 
must not exceed 40. Salary 1002. per annum, 102. per annum 
up to 1407. A printed list of the duties required to be performed 
may be obtained by applying at this office —Applications, accomps- 
nied by testimonials, must be sent to me on of before SATURDAY, 
the 7th MARCH next.—By order of the Board 

R. J. CHRESWRIGHT, 
Town- “hall, , Croydon, ion, February 22nd, 13968. ite 


OROUGH of HANLEY.— The Town 


Council of this Borough require the tmmetiate SER TICES of 
a Gentleman thoroughly qualified to act ax BOROUGH BNGINEER 
and SURVEYOR. A list of the duties attached to the office may be 
seen at the Town Clerk's Offices on or after the 18h instant, The 
salary given will be 2007.a year. The Gentleman elected wil! be re- 
quired to give his entire time to the duties of the office, and will not 
be allowed to engsge in or take any other offic, a, oF em- 
| ployment. All applications for the office, with test monials as to 
| efficiency, must be sent in to me on or before the 9th WARCH next, 
in an envelope markei “ Ap-lication for Surveyor’s Office.” 
EDWARD CHALLIWVOR, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Offices, Hanley, 12th February, 1898. 














‘0 CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


EN Good WORKMEN WANTED. 
Pe betes — to Mr. BR. PARAMOR, Builder, 


ANTED, in a House, Land, and Estate 

Agent’s Office, a CLERK and ASSISTANT. Age, 25 to 4, 

One having a knowledge of surveying and leveling preferred. Mast 

be prepared to make himself generally usefal in the basin-= State 

age, sslary required, aud how lasc engaged, &c,—Address, 959, Office 
of “ The Ba'ider.” 








SITKCTS' ASS 
WANTED, a 2 well- qualified ‘DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, well up in construction and Gothic detail—Apply, 
stating age, terms, qualifications, and references, to M. L. Post-othos, 
Stoke-upon-Trent. Likely offers will alone be replied to. 


\ ANTED, in an Old-established Oil, 

Glass, Lead, and Colour Warehouse (wholesa'e and retail), a 
MANAGER and CLERK. None need apply but those of unexcen- 
tionable reference and knowledge of the business. —W. W. & CO, 
| 125, Queen-street. Portsea. 


\ ANTED, a practical PLUMBER to go 


abroad. — For ag ey apply, between SIX aud SEVEN 
p.m. at 63, Pitfield-atreet, Hoxto: 


W ANTED, a CLERK of the WORKS (six 

miles from town), who is aceu-tomed to direct orn=mental 
conservatories, farm buildings. and general works.—Address particu- 
lars of recent en ta, references, and terms to MM. at Miles's 
News Office, 34 Poland-street, Oxford-street. 


TO BRICKLAY 


| WANTED, a thevenghiy: good BRICK- 
LAYER, to ERECT several MANSIONS in the neighbourhood 
of Hyde Park. The contractor would be required ‘o supply labour 
and seaffolding onlv.—Apply, by letcer in the first in-tance, to 
G. A, Mesrs. Tildesley, Brothers, & Co, 2, Lrongate Wharf, Pad- 
anaes. Ww 














} 





TO PLUMBERS AND OTHERS. 


“WANTED, a first-class TH REE-BRANCH 


HAND for a Constancy. None but good men ueed apply.— 
Address, sta*ing rate of wages, reference to last employer, to No. 879, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO PLUMBER: 


WANTED, a good general PLUMBER. 





Must be used to closets and iron pipe work.—Apply, by 
| letter, stating psrticulars and wages, to THOMAS JONES & SONS, 
Builders, Oxford. 


\ J ANTED, an active, steady, and 
thoroughly practical Man, to act as WORKING FOREMAN 
of CARPENTERS. One who has been accustomed to good speca- 
latiog work preferred. No one need apply who does not answer 
these requi ements.— Address, stating ace, where last emplv yed, 
wages expected, and ful! particalars, to 928, Offire of “‘ The Builder.” 


\ ANTED, by a BUILDER’S MAN AGER, 

an ENGAGEMENT. Ageo 35. Ajoiner. Acquaiuted with 
| all branches, book-keeping, plans, estimates, &c. Unumarried.— 
Address, 960, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


| P - = 
'\ 7ANTED, an immediate ENGAGE- 
j MENT, by the pivatien, aged 35 (married), as DRAUGHTS- 
| MAN, Colourist, and Quantity Clerk. Design, perspective, &e Terms 
| from 353, weekly.—Address, Mr. DAVIDSON, 76, Back .ngham- 
= road, N. 














TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
\ J ANTE), by asteady, energetic Man, an 
ENGAGEMENT as GEN REAL FOREMAN, Well up in 


| setting out from pians, superintending men, &. Ac-ustomed to all 
i hes of the trade. Carpenter and joiuer. Good references 








TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c, 


ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough 
Ian, Blenheim-steps, Oxford-street.— Address to the Secretary. 





SIR ISAAC NEWTON, with an Appendix the 
Speech by Lord Brougham, at the Inauguration ‘of the Statue at 


London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-Lane, Cheapside. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. royal quarto, cloth, lettered, bevelled boards, 
ce 20. an entively sew Work, entitled, 


ONUMENTA, or DESIGNS for 
TOMBS, WALL MONU MENTS, HEAD-STONES, GRAVE 
CROSSES, &c. with descriptive Text by emiment Architects, 
ndon: J. HAGGEHK, 67, Paternoeter-row. 


AMP-POSTS — Plain and Ornamental 


DWARF GA8S-PILLARS. Ditto 

LAMP-BRACKATS. Ditto ae 

LAMPS, in Copp. r, Tin, Iron, aud Brass. 

NUMBERS for STAEE!-LAMPS, newly invested, 

FOUs TAINS—Garden ? Drinking. 

GATEA, RaILINGS, &e. 

The newest LVESiGNs for aaa: it be forwarded, upon receipt 

of parifcuiars, by 

TURNER & AL! EN, Foun:ers and Contractors, 

201, UPPER THAMEs STREET, LONDON. 











bas yd EDITION OF CRESY’S Spd ao a 
one Vulume, with above 3,000 


N CYCLOPAD lA ‘of "C1ViL "EN GI- 
NEERING. Historica , Theoretical, and Practical. 
By EDWakD CRESY, Architect and Civil Engineer. 
Dew Lupreseion. 

** A desideratum in engineer ng science is supplied by this remark- 
able volume. There 1s wet # men ber of the pr. fesston, the most 
eminent civil enyimeer to Ure burmblest surveyor, who will not find 
here the materia » to enrich his mand anu extend his knowledge.”— 
Railway Gazrtte. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVRYORS. 


A YOUTH, who has juss left school, is 
desirous of becoming a PUPIL to the above profession. Has 
a taste for drawing. Intends to work. Cannot give a premium 
Aged 15.—Address, E. N.S. at Messrs. SOUTHGATE & LONG’s, 23, 
Paternoster-row, E.C. 


T° BUILDERS, &c.— 


ELEVATIONS, SHOW DRAWINGS, 








And all other Pians p-epered. 
Address, W. T. Post-ofice, Gower-st: eet, W.C. 
N. B. — Interviews after 81X p.m. 


TO CONTRAC TORS AND BUILDERS. 


YARTNERSHAIP WANTED bya 


BUILDER, with a moderate capital, in an estabiishe] concern 
In addition to a thorough knowiedge of the management of the 
practical part of a large business, he is well ver-ed in financial mat- 
ter, and short and clear systems of keeping trade accounts, and the 
best markets for materials. He would be found an acquisition where 
experience and energetic management are neeided.—adidress, 937, 


Office of “The Builder.” 
a PART- 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, 
N&R. wit? Capital of 1,001, to join the Advertiser in a Monu- 
mental Ma«on’s and Contrac*or’s Busiaess, of some years’ standing 
A know'edge of the sime not indi pe»sable, as the incomi oe 
will -e required to attend prive'pally to the bor andi i a 
care of Mesars. Field & Tuer, Stationers, 136, Minories. 


PARTNER WANTED, to Join another 








Aged 28.—Address, W. H. 27, Holiington-street, Crown-street, Cam- 
berwei!, 3. 


‘\ J ANTED, by a good DRAUGHTSMAN; 


a SITUATION ia an Architect's or Builder's Office. Wellup 
| in construction and working drawiags, competitive drawiag, and 
| surveying, &c. Good references.—Address, B. REEVS, 1, Albert- 
Villas, Proapect-hill, Tunbridge Wells. 


TO ARCHITECTS, & 
WANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS. Town or country, Good te-tiwonials 
and refere..ce. — Address, Box 55, Post-office, Cambridge-street, 


Pimlico, S.W. 
‘© ARCHITECTS, ac. : 
W ANTED, by by the Advertiser, aged 21, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Terms mode- 
rate — adress, F. 5. 10, frinidad- -place, Isiingtva, N 


ANTED, a CONSTANCY, by : a . first- 
class WRITER, Gilder, and Deoorat>r. —aherem, R. W. Sta- 
Cenees; 1. Green-street, Church-street, —— ars-road. 


WANIED, by. a » Young ng Man, a Plumber, a 

















SITUATION as THREE-BRANCH HAND.—Address, G 
24, Stamford-strect, Bis Blackfriars. Bee's 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
\ Young Mas, aged 23. Good accountant, draughtsman, &c, 
Address, | D. | R. 4 Ernes' ~street, Notting- ill, W w. 














TO BUILDERS IN LONDON. 


‘XTANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
by the dearth of his late master, a SITUATLUN as IM- 
PROVER in BRICKLAYINGG, or to assist in the otties.—Apply to 








(~ in an Old-established acd Proitsht») BOUSINYSS in the 
BUILDING LINE in the coantry, about 33 mites from London. 
Capital required, abort 1.0002 ov upwerds. Satt sfact ory references 


* fhe Builder.” 





London : LOM GMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


given aud required,—Appiy to J. G. ffice of 


K. WHIfEXEAD, Scu por, 9), Tachbruok-street, Pimiico, 8. W. 











a 
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TO DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 
\ 7 ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, | 
a RE- ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or to! 
Manage a Business. Good references.— Address, £, R. 24, Canterbury- 
Terrace, Maida se w. 
URV a ORS AND ) ESTATE AGENTS. 








\ TANTED, b a Young Gentleman of expe- | 
oe . gir TATION, with a view to a Partnership.— 
Address, 865, Offive of ‘The Bui’ der.” 





‘ 

WANTED, permanent EMPLOYMENT, 
as JOBBING BRICKLAYER Thoroughly experienced. 
References of character and ability can be produced. — Ad ress, 
stating wages, &c. O. 8. 27, Charlotte: street, Lyham- “road, , Clapham, 8, 8. 


W 7 ANTED, a RE. ENGAGEMENT, by an 

efficient GENERAL FOREMAN. Long experience, and 
thorongh knowledge of building in all its branches.—Aduress, A. B. 
35, Pelham-place, Brompton, 8. W. 


Parry 
\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
FUREMAN of WORKS. Town or country. Accustomed 
to prepare Detaiiand Working Drainage. Carpenter and Joiner by 
trade. Age 30. First class references and testimonials.—Addrese, 
F. P. 1, Sutherland Terrace, Tredegar-road, Bow, E. 








ANTED, aos an e nani Workman, 

aged 35, a RE! ENGAGEM as SHOP or GENERAL 

FOREMAN ; or would take Stairs and Rails, or any other Joiner’s 

| Work, by the Piece. Has first-rate references. The subarbs of Lon- 

| don or the country preferred.—Address to CARPENTER, 4, Watts- 
| ‘sereeee Keppel-strect, Chelsea, 8 


'\ 7.ANTED,a SITUATION as FOREMAN, 
or to Sharp’ for a Frame, or to Work a Circular Bench. The 
country preferred.— Address, J. B. GODDARD, Nov, 14, Lisson-street, 
Edgware-road, London, N. w. 


TO BUILDERS, we, b wf = PROPERTY, AND 
ESTA 


WANTED, a ‘SITUATION, by an 

elderly Man, a CARPENTER. Has had good curpexionee in 
boxing shutters, sashes and frames, shop-fronts, stairs, green- 
houses, lights and alterations, in general repairs, and in plumbing, | 
painting, psperhanging, and colouring.—Address, M. T. care of Mr. 
Stallebrass, Church-street, Kennington-park-road. 








I MBER MERCHANTS.—WANTED, by 
a respectable Married Man, a situation as SALESMAN. Goo 
references.—Address, D. C. 6, Cold Batb-equare, Clerkenwell, W.c, 
TO BUILDERS. 


HE Son of a “Tradesman, with practical 
knowledge of cabinet work, &c. wishes to be AR’ ee 
BUILDER, with residence. A premium given to a respectable 
Apply to G. 8, 197, New North-road, N. 
TO LIME, CEMENT MERCHANTS, AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE. 








MENT. Good as ame and contractors ; also 
a fair éreughtemen, oni sis.— Address,” 873, 
Office of “ The Bu 





TO BUILDERS AND STEWARDS. 
flag Advertiser, being accustomed to estate 


work, wishes to meet with an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK, or 
d Workmen. Good knowledge of dilapidations, general 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WW ANTED. by a good PLUMBER, a con- | 
stant SITUATION or JOB. No objection to fill up his time 
with plain gas or zinc work.—Address, E. M. 38, Royal- 


Kennington Park. 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS 


7 ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as HOU 8K DECORATOR and take charge of painting 

jobs. Three and a half years’ reference can be given.—Addcess, R. X. 
39.1 Beaumont: street, , Maryleboue, w. 


W ANTED, by a respectable ‘Young Man, a 

SITUATION as PAPERHANGER, Painter, and General 
Decorator. Co°n'ry not ob.ected to.— Address, N. F. 56, Uniox-street, 
Clarendon ee NW. 


BUILDERS, HOUSE AGEN1S5, &c. 


\ 7AN TED, by Person of experience, a 

SITUATION as PAINTER, GLAZIER, &. A good time- 
keeper. Can take work by the piece, to find materials or otherwise. 
Town or country.— Address, 916, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, a REENGAGEMENT, by a 

good genctionl CLERK in a Builder's or C eatnasten 8 Office. 
Eleven years’ experience and character. Can draw, measure up 
work, &. &.— Address, L O. U. 50, Avenue-ruad, Camberweli, 
London, 8. 











BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


\ TANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as WRITER, GRAINER, and DECORATOR. No 


reve] to fill up time at painting, &c.—Address, 911, Office of “ The 


Buiid 





10 PLUMBERS AND BUILD 


\ ’ANTED, aSILUATION = ‘PLUMBER. 


Willing to aul up time in painting or glaziog, if required.— 

Address, F. L. 14, Brookhill-road, Wool wica. fo 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
vv, al " 7 r 

\\ ANTED, a SITUATION as IM- 

PROVER in PLUMBING. Town or country. Five years’ 
experience. Good character from last employer.—Address, Z. J. 10, 
New-street, Covent-garden. 


TO BUILDE 


\ TANTED, an ENGAGEMENT 


(Joiner by trade), willing to work at the bench, aud make 
himself generally useful in the Office, or would be glad of a place of 
trust on avy large job. First-class reference.—Aadress, A. B. 15, 
Denmark-road, Kubura, N,W. 


\ "ANTED, a SITUATION as JUNIOR 

ASSISTANT in an Architect’s Office. Perspective. First- 
rate testimonials. Salary moderate.—Address, N. B. 54, Warren- 
street, Fitzroy- -square, London. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. _ 


_ 
\W\ ANTED, by a good general ASSIST- 
ANT, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in town, temporary or 
otherwise. Salary. 2/, 2+. per week. — Address, M. R. Post-office, 
Commercial-road, Peckham, 8.E 
zs TO JOBBING BUILDERS, DEUORAIOKRs, &c. 
" 

JANTED, by a steady Young Man, 
aged 30 (married), a permanent SITUATION as JOBBING 
BRICKLAYER, PLASTERER, &c. Well experienced in the use of | 
distemper and oi] colours. Sixteen years’ good character from last | 
employer.— Address, W. M. Barralet’s Pottery Warehouse, 11, Gray’s- | 
inn-road. | 
| 


TO GAS ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND OTHERS. 


y ° | 
VW ANTED, by the Advertiser, who can do 

all kinds of Piumber’s and Gasfitter's Work, and under- | 
stands the Working of Hot-water Apyaratus, a SITUATION of 
TRUST in either of the above capacities. First-class testimonials. 
Town or country.—Address, E. C. 15, Heury-street, Co:ton-street, 
Limehouse. 

















‘0 BUILDERS. 


\ ’ANTED, by. a steady, practical Man, 

a Joiner, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or WORKING 
FOREMAN. 
Briar Cottage, Woodford-green, Essex. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, by a practical London FORE- 


General Out-door Foreman. Carpenter and joiner by trade. Four 
years in last situation. Town or ell eae T.C. 10, Walbrook- 
street, Eagle-Wharf-road, Hoxto 


TO BULLDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W TANTED, PLASTERING (piece-work), 

bya punstiens Man. Is well experienced in taking plaster- 
ing toany amount. Either town or country. Labour only.—Address, 
962, Office of “ The Builder.” 


10 CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEcORS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is an 

accurate Surveyor and Leveller, and an expeditious 
Draughtseman, s SITUATION as ASSIsTANT ; bas had considerable 
experience in town drainage and water supply,—Address, A. B. 86, 
Higher Chatham-street, stretford-road, chester 


‘TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


\ )ANTED, by a steady practical Man, a 

RE- ENGAGEMENT as BHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. io 
objection to a country job. * testimovials und references, 
Carpenter and jviner by trade. Aged 35.—Address, A. B. care of Mr. 
Mengles, 148, City-road, E.C. 


To BUILDERS, KOAD MAKEKS, AND CONTRACIOKS. 


ANTED, by a first-class practical Man, a 
Carringe-wag Pavior, Street M.son, Gravite Dresser (wood 
bricks, Dutch clinkers, | or tiles), pd TAKE wonk by the PIECE, 
Labour only. Good te .— Address, JAMES 
CRUTCHLEY, No. 7 eee. ‘Techenut, Poplar. 


UiLDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or Charge of a job, in town or 
country. Has just completed extensive vipegar works. Testimonials 
first-class. Security if :equired.—Address, H. HOTTEN, 6, Whitiey- 

, Caledonian-road, N. 


‘0 BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


T 
TANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 


Map, aged ‘y2, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, GLAZIER, ana 
PLAIN ZINC WORKER. Well able to make himeelf generally 
useful in anything required, and principally at jobbing work of any 
a Muney a to.— om T. H. 38, Paddington-street, 





























reference from last employer.— Address, W. 8. E. | 


\ ) ANTED, by a competent ARCHITECT 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


first-class plumber, a SITUATION or JO3 as PLUMBER, or 
as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Good references, if required.—. —Address, 
J. W. 8, Green’s-row, High-street, Camberwell. 


\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Is a practical stairca e 
hand, and bas a thorough oe of all kinds of building work. 
A good reference given.—A’ ¥.T. B. 11, Union-street, Lark- 
hail | lane, Claphain, 8. 


\ TANTED, by a BUILDER’S CLERK, a 


RE- ENGAGEWENT. Thoroughly efficient. First- class 
. 5, Pownall-road, Daiston. 








re‘erences.—Address, M, N 


W ANTED, by an experienced CLERK of 


WORKS, an ENGAGEMEN!. A large Job in or near town 
preferred. Aged 35. References to eminent Loudon architects.— 
Address, C LEEK of WORK4, at Mr. Pike's, Stationer, Whitehorse- 

street,  Piceadilly, London, w. 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a Practical "BUILDER'S FOREMAN. ~" meal by trade! 
Good reference.—Address, C. 8. 21, Kingsiand-road. 


TO BUILDE 











“WANTED, 35 as FOREMAN of WORKS, 


the Advertiser just completing his job. References, sunend 
empioyers.— — Address, A. 8.10, Denbigh street, Pimlico. 


0 WHARFINGERS AND OTHER 


W ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, or 

CLERK ona COLLECIOR. Aged 22 years. Six years’ ape 
rience and testimoniais. Town or country.—Address, A. F. care of 
Mr. Cuthbert, 48, Dadiey-grove, Harrow-roa‘, W. 


\ TANTED, a situation as OUTDOOR 

FOREMAN, or to take charge ofa Job. Age 34 Joiner by 
trade. At present superintending a Goverument Job. Wages 21. 5. 
per week. Will have to give a week's notica—T. WOOD, 68, 
Frederick-place, Bloomfeld-street, Plumstead, 











\ 7 ANTED, by the Advertiser (aged 22), a 


SITUATION in @ Builder’s Office. Well up ia prime costs 
and generai office routine.—Address, 8. N. 318, Kingsiand-: oad, 


-| WA NTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 

GuNERAL’ FOREMAN, just haviog finished a City job. | 
Joiner by trade. Age 44. Well up in all brauches. No objection to 
town, coantry, or abroad. Good references. — Address, M. B. 49, 
Aldersgate-street, City, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 








WANTED, by a Practical Maa, a SITUA-| 


TION as CLERK of WORKS or General Foreman. Under- | 
stands the d ffereut branches of the trade. Can prepare plans aud 
working drawings, measure up work, aud take out quantities.— | 
Address, , M. N. 8, Ebevezer- place, North-eud, Fulham. 


To BRICK AND TILE MANUFACTURERS, 





Was TED, by a thoroughly practical Man, | 


"RE- KNGAGEMENT as MANAGER, or General Foreman, 
in a Brick aud Tile Mauufacwry. First-class veatimonials. —Aduress 
J. D. Sanford Brick and Tile Works, Sanford, Dorset. 


BUILDERS AND OTH 


\ TANTED, by a Young Msa, a SITUA-| 
TION as SAW SHARPENER, or to Work a Saw Bench, or 
general Joiner. Town or country,—Address, J, A. T. No. 6, Princes- 





| street, Cadogan-terrace, Chelsea, London, 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


and LAND BUKVEYOR, aged 24, a SITUATION with the | 


| above; could Jeud a few hundreds on mortgage.-—Addresa, Y. Z. 38, 
3 | Museum-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
MAN, a RE-ENGAGHMENT, to t»ke Charge of a Jub, or | ——— 


| 








a TO ARCHITECTS, 3 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, an | 
ENGAGEMENT. —Address, G. H, care {of Mr. W. KR. Bibby, 
East Mount-road, York. 


TO GRAINERS AND WRITERS. 


“_ 
\ ’ANTED, by a Young Man, who has been 

brought up to the painting and glazing business, a BITUA- 
TION as IMPKOVER, to the Graining and Writing. Good reference, 
Address, A. B. Post-ofhee, Sunning-h'il, Staines. 


\ ’ ANTED, GRAINING and MARBLING 
oqaare, HW: Piece- pant —Address, X Y. 91, Char:ington-street, Oakley- 


[HE Advertiser, an energetic Man, with 

good experience in Railwsys, Sewers, and Brickwork, well ap 
in Measurements, aud baving a thorough Knowledge of Book-keeping, 
wishes for a rp ed with an established Builder apd Con- 
tractor, Mus fand testi — Address, 
X. Por Post-office, Hevting. hil 

















pe timber ag ae Aged 23. Good reference.—Address, W. 
9, Crest Essendon, Herte. 


po the GRANITE TRADE.— A COM- 


MERCIAL TRAV&LLER, in London and suburbs, having a 
| good connexion with Builders rnd Masons, is anxious to represent 





| first-class firm for the sale of polished red granite on commission.— 
| Address, B. C. Post-office, Vigo-street, Regeut-street, Londoa, W. 


\V ANTED, by by the Advertiser, who is a. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of obtaining a 

RE-ENG AGEMENT in an Office of the above. Is possessed of 

the , and holds excellent tastlonantale. Has 

been for the last two years in the offics of an eminent London archi- 

tect, and will be at liberty after Lady-Day. A provincial engage- 

—_ is desired, and the Northern Counties preferred.—A. B. No, 25, 
rd-road, Barnsbury, London, N, 


REQUIRED, by a First-class CLERK of 
} WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. The highest of testimonials 
of Mr. Watson, 7, Cedars-row, 








and ie A. M. care 
Wandaworth- road, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


R EQUIRED, by the Advertiser, who served 
) his Articles wit» a City Archivect, and has been engaged with 

an Architect in Belfast, Ireland. an KNGAGKMENT. Prepares 

Kent, from sketches.— Address, SPES, 13, Wreen’s-end, Woolwich, 
cent, 8 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 
YLASTERING WANTED, by a practical 


Man, to any amount. Labour only. —addeen, 933, Office of 
“The Builder.” 


NMIRCULAR-SAW MAN.—WANTED, by 


a Young Man, a ITUATION as above. Four years’ aan. 
ference.— Address, M. A. 62, Pratt-street, Camden Town, N W. 


TO BUILDERS AND >. we 


Bi isrextoe, oy WANTED, a practical 








Bricklayer, by the Lad B or aa re Town or country, 


Labour only.—Address, C. W. 59, Globe-road, Mile-end-road. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


YOUNG MAN, who has been three 


Bs years in « jobbing shop, seeks EMPLOYMENT. Would make 





himeelf useful.—C. W. 20, Heury-street, 8t. Joha’s-wood. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 20, wishes for a 

SITUATION in the shove - yay weak ek, Has a good know- 
ledge of drawing. God ref Town or country. 
Apply, stating salary given, to H. i « 307, igh Holborn. 


SITUATION WANTED by an expe- 


rienced FOR&MAN of PAINTERS and D RATORS. He 
is well experienced in every class of repairs and alterations to house 
property. Country not objected to. Gvod testimonials personal, if 
reyuired.—Address, J. B. 28, Adam-street, Bryanston-square, W. 











RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
4 J UNIOR ASSISTANT requires an 
ENGAGEMENT. Can take plans of houses ana prepare draw- 
a — rough sketches.—Address, ARCHITECT, 16, Curtain-road, 
iusbury. 


N ASSISTANT, ae has been in first- 
L class London offices, datos a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well up 
1D — .— Address, E Post-office, Southampt n-street, Camber- 
we 








ARCHITECTS AND OT 


A CLERK: of WORKS, of great experience, 


a just completing his present job, (* desirous of a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT.—Address, 961, Uffice of “The Buiider.” 





TO AR'HIT&CTS. 
GENTLEMAN wishes for a RE- 


ENGaGEMENT as ASSISTANT. He is a good draughtsman, 


| accustomed to working drawings and perspective, and cau produce 
Address, 


the highest testimony to general efficiency.— H. the Kev. 


C. H. Gaye's, 8t. Matthew's Rectory, Ipswich. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 
RESPECTABLE YUUNG MAN, used 
to the bench, well up in jobbing and fixing, etshee for » 
GonsTANCY, Te ms moderate,—Addcess, C. F. 32, Mawbey-street, 
uth Lambeth, 8.W. 





N ASSISTAN T. Pe snag a RE-ENGAGE- 


ENT. Has been six years and a half in the profession, and 
served niet articles in a firs ou office, Accastomed to get 
out competition, ‘ee and detail drawings; also understands 
perspective, Aged 22. Unexceptionable references.— Address, J. B. 
Bridgewater House, Runcorn, Chesaire. 





‘ TO ARCHITECTS. > 
N efficient ASSISTANT is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT. Well up in fair and wor drawings, 
details, specifications, quantities, &c. Can take charge of an Office if 
q on ® Apply to A. L. Post-office, 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


(HE Advertiser, a neat and expeditious 

DRAUGHTSIiAN, who has had upwards of = years’ expe- 
rience in the pr desires i ap EM- 
LOY MENT. —Addres, 950, Office of * The Builder.” 


TO JOBBING MASTERS AN 


\ TANTE ED, by a JOBBIN G ‘CARPEN TER 

and UPHO ERER, an ENGAGEMENT a GENERAL 
HAND. Can take the following branches : - Zinc-w Ss, gae-fitting, 
bell-banging, aud is we.l up iu painting and paper-hangiug.—Address, 
8. A. 6, Orford-street, Cheisea. 











Darlington. 


GOOD EMBOSSER, who is also 

thororghly competent to TAKE a CHARGE of Firs'- 
class WRITING on GLAs?.—Apply at THOMPSUN, BROTHERS, 
105, Newington-green-road, N. 


BUILDER'S Estimating and Measuring 


CLERK, thoroughly qu:lified in every respect, and of con- 
sider: ble practical ex ae, wae —) in ‘sccounta, e . is open to 
an ENGAGEMENT. 

Address, G. B13. Philpoe' ytneg ao 














\ 7 ANTED to PURCHASE, One Million 

STOCK BRICKS; 4d 8 million Guinels ; half a million 
Place ; half a million Ruugh Stocks, The bricks to be delivered in 
the Thames between and Chelsea. Cash to be psid 


Bridge 
on stress —Prices to be sent to W. W. 48, Englefield-road, Kings- 








land, N. j 


YOUNG MAN, of practical abilities, and 

accustomed to the routine of an Architect's Office, desires 

an ENGAGEMENT in an ARCHITECT'S ae SURVEYOR'S OFFICE 

in where he wouid have no objection to sag moni tiny eg 

an Eqnivalent for Acquiring a Knowledge of Pro- 
fession.— Address, A.B. 15, St. George’s-terrace, Kilbara, N. 





oe Go fe of het Oot tot 2 20UeklClUrmlCUCle Oe 


a -_: at A 


a te 


-  i-  wh: he a Be Ue ee ee Oat ee Oe Ue 





